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Heauty Reigns Again 

Simple beauty in Footwear has resumed its sway again 
over the World of Fashion. Illustrated are two Mas- 
terly Creations. 



Macon Shoe Co. 

“Beautiful Shoes” 
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Foreword 




HETHEB the Treasures are of the 
Romantic type , such as the 
chests of doubloons buried by 
Spanish pirates , or the treas- 
ures of great wealth or heritage , or 
whether they are the simple personal 
treasures which fall to us by chance and 
are endeared with use , there is a uni- 
versal appeal in Treasures. For there 
arc none , however great or small , who 
have not somewhere among their pos- 
sessions or memories , a hoarded treasure. 

The Christmas season is the time when 
the very young , and perhaps the little 
older , dream of future treasures , and 
recall past ones. 

It is the time when friends seek to 
express their friendship by visible gifts. 
The world breaks from the round of 
everyday existence , forgets the trivial- 
ities of life , and turns to pay it tribute 
to that Greatest Gift , and Supreme 
Treasure who came to earth , a little 
child , on a Christmas day. 

It is to these treasures , from the small- 
est and most personal to the Greatest of 
them All , that the December Wesleyan 
is dedicated. 
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WESLEYAN is glad to 
troduce many new writers 
is month. Miss Annie Louise 
rage, who has been outstanding 
in journalism circles for two years, 
makes her first contribution to the 
Wesleyan with a short story, Et Tu 
Lloyd, which belies its title in its tragic 
tone. With this gripping story for a 
beginning, we await expectantly her fur- 
ther contributions in the spring. 

Miss Eleanor McDonald, author of one 
of the prize songs for last year, con- 
tributes a colorful poem, “The Sun." 
Familiar names are signed to the other 
poems of this issue: Miss Virginia 
Creel, Miss Lillian Shearouse, and Miss 
Dorothy McKay. These names alone 
would serve as guarantees for the 
poetry. 

The winner of the Freshman contest 
last year, Miss Helen Kilpatrick, de- 
fends her title and also her red hair, by 
a feature article, “Titian Tints." All 
of which goes to prove that gentlemen 
do prefer blondes — or near blondes — 
and also that we were good judges when 
we picked Miss Kilpatrick for a winner 
last fall. 

It is a memorable pleasure to find a 
new Sophomore who gives evidence of 
possessing that intangible quality: 
style in writing. Miss Elizabeth Wilde, 
with her “Tap! Tap! Tap!," shows not 
only a gift for style, but also the ac- 
companying talent: orginality. 

An unsatisfied love of beauty, and 
consequent selfishness, is the underly- 
ing theme of the story, “The Choice," 
by Miss Eleanor Royal. 

Those who are given to using the 
alibi: “Too much to do!" when asked 
to write, take note: Misss Helen Clark 
finds time from her duties as president 


of the sophomore class to confess her 
secret childhood treasure: a pair of high 
heeled white slippers! The description 
of her childish love of “playing grown- 
up" strikes a responsive chord in most 
of her readers. 

Because of her knowledge of new 
books, and her clever style, Miss Kath- 
arine Carnes, librarian, makes book- 
reviews as readable as short-stories. The 
Wesleyan hopes to have current criti- 
cism from Miss Carnes in every issue, 
that the students may learn of the new 
and interesting books added to the 
library. 

The sketch, “The Christmas Moon," 
by Miss Dorothy McKay, is a delicately 
painted picture of the Christmas of a 
Paris waif. There are sentences in the 
sketch where the choice of words is 
exquisite. 

The common weakness of all women — 
bargain hunting — is revealed by Miss 
Kathryn Lawton as her favorite hobby. 
In explaining why she chose a bargain 
as her private treasure Miss Lawton 
said, “They aren't worth using or giving 
away. You have hoarded them. And 
what are treasures but hoards?" We 
wondor how Miss Lawton managed to 
conceal her humorous style from us 
until her Senior year! We will not let 
her escape from college until she has 
contributed more. 

Miss Helen Lowe, editor of the Watch- 
tower, with her “Raison d'etre Bru- 
nette," proves that journalism and 
clever wrtiing go hand in hand. 

The modesty of the only freshman 
contributor deprives the reader of her 
identity. The suspense brought about 
by the concealment of her name is 
paralleled in the suspense in her sketch 
“My Treasure." 
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T reasures 

By Virginia Creel 

I count as treasures 
Hoarded , loved , 

A rose's velvet 

Songs that come from hearts , 

An open fire 

And mornings in the spring 
The wind in autumn 
Evening skies 
A friendship's belief 
And understanding hearts , 

A poem found one day 
First love 
A painting old 
And every * glimpse of God. 

All these things I count as treasures 
Hoardedy mine. 
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The Christmas Moon 

By DOROTHY McKAY 



IRK groped with feverish hands 
down the narrow stairway, try- 
ing to hold his ragged sweater 
across his burning chest. Great 
tears, which filled his big brown eyes, 
made him stumble every now and then, 
and with each frantic attempt to clutch 
the swaying banister his quivering body 
shook with mingled sobs and coughs. 
Three times in the labored ascent he sat 
down on the greasy steps to rest his 
shaking body, and three times he half 
arose to crawl the remaining distance. 

In the dimly lighted alleyway a few 
late shoppers and laborers stumbled on 
their way with a faint glow of uneasi- 
ness or fear on their faces. Across the 
ice-stilled river in the distance came the 
strains of a street harper and the slush 
of horses crunching through the snow. 
The lights of the city blazed in the 
heavens, the happiness of the city re- 
joiced across the river. 

Dirk felt his feeble way down to the 
ground, and so, stumbling and swaying, 
finally made his way to the bridge and 
slowly across the river. Below him the 
house-boats, held fast for the winter, 
loomed cold and dark, above him a grey- 
ing sky, unadorned by moon or stars, 
stretched its unending arch. 

“Can you tell me — ” Dirk asked a 
man he met on the bridge. “Can you 
tell me where — ” 

“Be on, child,” and the boy shivered 
into silence. 

Into the lighted city streets, before 
long rows of shop windows the boy 
walked, his face glowing with the lovely 
things he saw, his heart aching with the 
one thing he wanted. His nose pressed 
flat against the toy window, his hands 
plunged deep into his bottomless pock- 
etc, he leaned until the harsh “Move on” 
awakened him to fear of the gendarme. 

In the houses on the hill the happy 
children, as Dirk called them, were pre- 


paring for Christmas. On the tip-top 
branch of every Christmas tree, as was 
the age-old custom, dangled a crescent 
moon, twinkling in the candle light, 
waiting for the happiness of tomorrow. 
About the room toys were scattered, 
wonderful balls and horses and fairy 
books, but always the eyes of the street 
boy, where they could peep through the 
window, feasted upon the fairy moon 
until servants inside closed the shut- 
ters for the night and Dirk was left 
alone in the darkness. 

The first bells of the yule-tide began 
their midnight chimes as Dirk turned 
from the last house on the hill, the last 
vision of the crescent moon, and started 
his painful journey back toward the 
river. 

At the foot of the hill he sat down on 
the curbing to rest a moment, too numb 
to feel the snow, too tired to care. His 
head fell over into his lap and he sat 
coughing — when suddenly a soft some- 
thing tapped upon his shoulder. Slowly 
he raised his head and there, standing 
beside him was a fairy, all dressed in 
fluffy white and gleaming in a golden 
smile. 

“Dirk! Dirk!” she carolled softly. 

The brown eyes grew bigger, the 
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words would not come. 

“Dirk! Dirk!” she repeated. “Why 
are you not hanging out your Christmas 
moon tonight? Know you not that the 
Christ will miss His moon if you do not 
hang it out?” 

Dirk’s head sought again his lap — 
“I have no moon for the Christ,” he 
sobbed. 

“No moon for the Christ! No Christ- 
mas moon!” 

“Nay> I have not one franc that I may 
buy, nor gold foil that I may fashion me 
one. I have no moon — no Christmas 
moon.” 

The lady smiled — and in her smiling 
shone the love of a thousand mothers. 
“Then we must find you a Christmas 
moon,” she said. 

Dirk’s sobs grew softer. “A moon!” 
he asked, “You’ll find me a Christmas 
moon?” 

“We will find it,” she corrected. 
“Come,” and she glided away across the 
snow, back up the happy hill. 


Dirk followed, his coughing gone, his 
legs stronger, until she stopped by the 
largest house at the very tip-top. 

“Wait here!” she directed, and noise- 
lessly slipped in through a wee crack in 
the window shutters. A moment later 
she returned, a glowing moon in her 
hand. 

Dirk held out his eager hands — “A 
Christmas moon — my Christmas moon! 
But will they not miss it there?” 

“Nay, for they have others there, and 
you have none.” 

“Then I may hang out a moon for 
the Christ.” Dirk’s eyes burned bright. 

The lady leaned over him. “And where 
shall you hang it?” 

“I know not, but somewhere that all 
may see the Christmas moon.” 

The last echo of the yule-tide bells 
whispered across the night stillness. 
Within the greying arch of the sky sud- 
denly there appeared a light. The soul 
of Dirk had fixed it there — where all 
might see — His Christmas moon. 
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Private T reasures — A Confession 


Bargains in Treasures 

By KATHRYN LAWTON 


ARGAIN counter goods! Treas- 
ures! Yea, countless treasures. 
In fact all of my treasures 
come from this bountiful 
source. They are all so dilapidated that 
no one else would have them, and so 
useless that I must assign them to the 
bottom of my trunk and term them 
treasures. The collecting of these en- 
deared articles really afforded more 
pleasure than a later inspection of them. 
The slogan “Do your Christmas shop- 
ping early” is a powerful incentive to 
treasure hunting. Think of the money 
saved if I start my Christmas shopping 
in July in ample time to visit dozens of 
bargain counters. 

One afternoon last August I perspir- 
ingly pushed my way through, between, 
and around twenty-three eager custom- 
ers up to the very front row of a coun- 
ter bearing a large black and white 
placard announcing that all the goods 
on said counter would be sold at the 
amazingly low price of ninety-eight 
cents. My eye fell upon a bright yellow 
object I reached for it and. with a 
mighty effort managed to seize it just 
before a man took it up. I hurriedly 
paid for my new acquisition, that is 
after waiting fifty-five minutes for a 
clerk, and left the store. By the first 
of December, I prayed that my next 
bargain counter rival might be of 
swifter action, for to what self-respect- 
ing family could I possibly present a 
yellow china rabbit to be used for a salt 
shaker? 

Then there was the time the lovely 
lavendar and gold changeable taffeta 
beckoned to me from a distant bargain 
counter. In my zeal, I secured a full 
five yards with visions of many rows of 
sumptuous ruffles. Outside, without the 
alluring glow of electric light, the silk 
became a lusterless purple-gray. Since 
tny mother is more economically in- 


clined than I am, she made the dress in 
spite of all tears and protests. Being an 
exceptional piece of cloth in all respects 
it has not split after three years of con- 
stant wear. 

A bundle of lace remnants purchased 
at a distressingly low price turned out 
to be composed of distressingly short 
pieces of filmy bits, entirely too brief to 
be of any use whatever. 

One of my dearest treasures is a 
dingy white felt dog with one eye miss- 
ing and an expression on his counten- 
ance sufficient to make even an in- 
nocent baby weep. 

Seven lovely fancy pins add color and 
charm to the assortment of articles in 
the bottom of afore mentioned trunk. I 
picked them up at a big September sale 
for my seven best friends only to find 
just a week before Christmas that they 
had gained favor with the public so 
rapidly that Grant's and Kress' had in- 
stalled a complete line of them! 

Yellow glass ware holds an irrestible 
attraction for me, yet I have never 
known anyone who used it. I've found 
that odd pieces can be bought for prac- 
tically nothing at Saturday sales — (of 
couise I have several pieces now). 

One can hardly get stung on bed- 
room slippers thoi^gh, for everybody 
wears them. Still, the size seems to 
matter. The pair of pink satin ones 
with the pinker feathers on them (on 
sale) turned out to be an impossible 
fit for mother. They would do for my 
baby brother, happy thought! I decided 
that he was too young to mind about 
the features, but I found I had made 
an error in judgment when I located 
them in the garbage can on New Year's 
day. 

Bargains! Crowds! Heat! Noise! 
A few nickles, extra or otherwise, and 
a new treasure is added to my collec- 
tion. 
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Raison d’etre Brunette 


By HELEN LOWE 


O DELVE into the innermost 
recesses of my treasure store, 
and bring to light for publica- 
tion that which is nearest the 
heart of it, has always been in my 
dreams. The flaming covers of “True 
Confessions” have ever excited my pen, 
but never to the point of action. 

Among the oldest treasures in the 
chest I find my “raison d’ etre,” or 
rather, my “Raison d* etre brunette.” 
When I was a very little child, one woman 
remarked to another in my presence, 
“She looks like a little Indian,” which 
I interpreted as “She is a little Indian.” 
Up to that time I had been sensitive over 
the fact that my friends could wear 
baby blue, light green, and all the pretty 
colors, while I had to be content with 
red — always red. But after finding out 
that I was an Indian, my dark hair, eyes, 
and complexion naturally called for red, 
lots of red, — red feathers, ribbons, and 
beads. 

I immediately held myself aloof. My 
friends were white children, I was an 
Indian. This explanation fitted right into 



my problem. I had always felt myself 
a foundling. After that, I looked for- 
ward to the day when my mother should 
call me to her and tell me that she had 
found a cunning little papoose hanging 
from the limb of a red oak in the forest. 
I was going to be very gentle with her, 
and not let her find out that I had always 
,known. However, she has never revealed 
her secret. S'g] 

Hiawatha was my ideal. The great 
old poem always called me back to the 
forest, to my tents and canoes. Others, 
I knew, could not appreciate this epic. 
Wrinkled old Nokomis had my sympathy. 
All of them, I felt, were ancestors of 
mine. 

Disillusionment came slowly. I held 
obstinately to my dream fathers. How- 
ever, my sister, three years my senior, 
remembered disconcertingly well the day 
that I was bom, and the circumstances. 
Gradually I realized that my desire to 
announce myself to the world, an Indian 
princess, would never be fulfilled. My 
“raison d’ etre brunette” is unknown to 
me. It is fate. 
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A Cinderella Treasure 

By HELEN CLARK 


What has eyes and a tongue , 

But can neither see nor speak? 


k a 

feJ 


| WAS only an old pair of shoes, 
but oh! what a story they hid 
| deep in their sole! They have 
high heels, girls, and if you can 
remember when you had your first pair 
of high heeled slippers you’ll know why 
I value these so much. 

Back in the days of my childhood I 
religiously searched the place over for 
something to “dress up” in. I found 
everything but the shoes: a long flowing 
white skirt lapped around my body once 
more than it should have been, a waist 
all embroidered and lacy with a boned 
collar that made a crick in my neck, 
and a beplumed hat that “I dorste swere 
weyeden ten pound,” with all due re- 
spects to Chaucer. But alas! and alack! 
my dainty feet remained unclad. Sad 
to relate the extremest parts of my 
mother’s anatomy were larger than mine 
own; consequently, I searched in vain, 
so I thought, for a pair of shoes. But 
just as I turned from the rummaged 
and sacked closet my eyes fell on a wide 
white ribbon. I pulled at it. Lo and 
behold, my quest was ended. There was 
the most beautiful pair of white slippers 
I had ever seen — Cinderella's own fairy 
god-mother could not have pleased me 
more. With fear and trembling I stuck 
in one toe — the big one — there followed 


the others respectively until my whole 
foot was safely refuged. Those shoes 
were the apple of my eye, the pride of 
my heart, and the sole means of my 
locomotion for weeks. I could truthfully 
paraphrase “Mary had a little lamb” 
after this fashion: 

Helen had a pair of shoes 
They were as white as snow 
And everywhere that Helen went 
The shoes were sure to go. 

But there is a time and a place for 
all things, so when I became a woman, 
I put away childish things and incidental- 
ly got a pair of high-heeled slippers for 
my very own. 

Time was when the little white shoes 
were new 

And the laces were passing fair, 

And that was the time when a gay little 
girl 

Kissed them and put them there. 

Ay, faithful to that little girl they stand, 
Each in the same old place, 

And they wonder as waiting the long 
years through 

In the dust of that room so bare 
What has become of their fair little mis- 
tress 

Who kissed them and put them there. 
(With apologies to Eugene Field) 
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My Treasure 

By A FRESHMAN 
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JTHERS have treasures of gold 
or of silver, treasures of worth 
| and they are treasures by means 
of their intrinsic value. I have 
a treasure too, but not at all of this 
nature. In the eyes of the world she 
has little significance. My treasure is 
neither pretty nor charming; neither 
striking nor very attractive. In fact, 
though a wee bit smaller than others 
of her kind, she is almost as broad as 
she is long, but you must not laugh at 
her, for, in spite of these, she is exceed- 
ingly well proportioned. She is rather 
clever in her round about way; yet she 
never talks. You might even find her 
a little dumb. It is mostly for that, 
that I love her. She is easily impressed, 
but never objects to anything I say to 
her. Indeed sometimes I fear I treat 
her rather shamefully, but she is always 
patient with me, always calm, suffering 
in silence whatever injustice I see fit 
to inflict upon her. She’s exceedingly 
warm hearted, is Maggie, when you 
know her. And surely I do. She has 
been my most beloved friend since child- 
hood, I might say, since babyhood. To 
her have been confided all my joys, all 
my sorrows. She knows my weakness, 
my strength. Not a confession have I 
withheld from her. To her alone have 


I laid bare the depths of my innermost 
feelings; my bitterest despair, my most 
cherished hopes. She has been the object 
of my fondest caresses; she has endured 
the storms of my fiercest passions. 
Bathed in the flood of my tears, revived 
in the sunshine of my happiness. Often 
she has recoiled from a blow in anger 
dealt, only to recover her composure at 
an exhibition of gentleness on my part. 
She has been a friend to me when others 
failed. When I am ill she is ever near 
at hand. When I am well she is never 
far away. She takes all and in return 
gives only comfort and reassurance. She 
is first in my affections — but you must 
never tell! I would not have her any- 
more puffed up than she already is. One 
day in a fit of temper I flung her from 
me, angrily dashed out of the room, 
and closed the door with a bang. I 
thought of her no more that day. At 
night when I crept slowly up the stairs 
and opened the door what should I see 
but Maggie. — Pale and white she lay in 
a crumpled heap on the floor. She had 
not stirred since morning. A feeling of 
shame surged over me, and with humble 
penitence I bent to lift her from the floor 
to the window seat — my favorite toss- 
about pillow. 
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Titian Tints 


The Latest Preferences of the Gentlemen 

By HELEN KILPATRICK 



1 1NCE Anita Loos’ emphatic state- 
ment that “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes’* has aroused such a 
heated controversy between the 
blonde and brunette elements of woman- 
kind as to the truth and justice of this 
statement, I have become interested in 
the ratings of the respective types my- 
self. I have, as my “crowning glory,** 
auburn locks, or, in the language of 
little brothers, I am a “strawberry 
blonde.’* I was interested, therefore, as 
to the degree of preference and also as 
to the type of preference entertained for 
us by the so-called gentlemen. 

I delved into the modern plays and 
books as the method of answering these 
questions. For literature has at all 
times immortalized or set the standard, 
I know not which, for the ideal type of 
womankind of each period. 

Helen of Troy with “the face that 
launched a thousand ships’* was the 
culmination of the ideal type of beauty 
for the world that was ruled by the 
Greeks. The flashing black eyes, the 
dusky hair, the classical perfection of 
features, and the regal statliness of the 
ladies popular at that time were em- 
bodied in this famous Grecian. 


The show maiden “with locks of spun 
gold and eyes like the summer skies” 
(this is not a direct quotation, but I 
have read it so often, or its equivalent, 
that I cannot claim it as my own) — this 
maiden enjoyed a long reign of popular- 
ity. From the heroines of the ancient 
Norsemen to her glorious height and 
decline with the fair Elaine of the Age 
of Chivalry, she was the love of litera- 
ture. She was replaced by the stately, 
cultured, and wise ladies of King Arthur’s 
court as typified by the calm, grey-eyed 
and raven-locked Guinevere. 

Imagine, then, my delighted surprise 
to find the red-heads usually the leading 
figures in the modern novel and drama! 



I searched in vain for the once familiar 
old maid with the peppery red hair and 
the tongue and temper to match it. 
And nowhere could I find the alluring 
auburn-haired woman who, with her 
wiles and worldy, sinful charm wooed 
fond husbands from home. The woman 
of mystery, the unknown woman with a 
past, entrancing, dangerous, who spelt 
sure death to any male victim with the 
magnetic gleam of her coppery hair, has 
gone out of style with the vamps. Or, 
at least, the authors seem to think that 
baby blue eyes are just as dangerous 
pitfalls for mankind. 

The red-haired sisters have come into 
their own, at last. They are no longer 
shunned as the futile old maids or the 
dangerous home destroyers of the com- 
munity. They are popularized. They are 
the “girls,” or the sweethearts of modern 
fiction. To put it in modern language, 
the Titian-haired maids “rate” in modern 
society. 

This little maid has taken the place 
of the golden-haired, blue-eyed lass of 
the old time literature. She has replaced 
the stately lady of the Romantic period, 
the merry, rosy-cheeked maiden of the 
Revolutionary era in America, the brave, 
proud, brown-eyed girl with the chestnut 
hair, popular in the literature of the 
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sixties, and the violet-eyed clinging 
young lady of the Victorian age. And 
she is overshadowing the gray-eyed girl 
with the nondescript hair and “lips a 
little too generously large” who was the 
pal type of girl of the recent rage. 

The green-eyed girl with her freckled 
face and red hair, and with her merry 
disposition and quick wit as her only 
weapons in the battle of the sexes is 
popular today. She is a carefree, im- 


pulsive girl whose very homeliness adds 
to her charm. 

So come, my red-haired sisters. Enjoy 
your day while it lasts. Long you may 
have been shunned, persecuted, and worst 
of all, ridiculed. The public is fickle; it 
changes with the winds. Laugh and be 
merry while you can. You may rule 
supreme today, but of tomorrow — be- 
ware. 



/ Am Too Safe 

By Dorothy McKay 

/ am too safe 
In my shuttered house 
Lazy by the fire 
And dozing — 

Oh to be young 
And laughing 
As the north winds laugh 
Out in the youthful cold. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Supreme Treasure 



il 


|INGERING above us in the Heavens and looking down upon us as a 
good shepherd guarding his sheep, the Heavenly Father sits en- 
throned in the Kingdom of Glory, where the streets are all paved 
with gold and there is naught but happiness. 

He smiles indulgently at the song of the birds, at the budding forth of the 
leaves, at the flitting of the butterfly, and the movements of the white swan. 
Neither the grasshopper nor the dove escape His notice. Horses wearied 
from exertion, and dogs worn from days of hunting never pass unnoticed. 
He brings the fresh rain to the thirsty earth and the warm sunshine to the 
cool regions. The brooks, the rocks, the rills, and the mountain heights He 
watches. To Him it i9 that all human beings turn in times of sorrow and 
distress, in times of happiness and cheer. 

He is the Supreme Treasure. 

— MARGUERITE MATHESON 


December Days 


PI 


J HE afternoons are misty silver with a soothing sort of stillness — a 
stillness that must follow close the rhapsody of an Indian summer. 
Toward twilight there is a flame gold sun setting in the west with 
cloud puffs of mauve and amethyst and china blue all flecked with crimson 
in a lovely careless way. 

There is a great open fire — a leaping, living, dancing thing playing hide 
and seek with its fantastic forms in the silver tea pot — the tinkle of tiny 
cups — little cakes, all pink and white, and smoking tea of old Ceylon — 
crystal clear — rosebuds in a Chinese bowl, red and piercingly sweet — a 
friend — 
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The evening brings a cut steel moon, cool and bright and far away. 
There are glittering stars kept frozen by a wind that passes close o’er miles 
of snow-flaked lands. The leaf-stripped branches weave a dainty sort of 
filigree twixt heaven and the world below — so bare — so lonely — and so stark 
in the dim moonlight. 

Thus December brings a world just dead — a world stripped of its glorious 
autumn triumph — a world dead that there may be a Spring! 


The Joy of Writing 


mm 


JHERE are many courses offered at Wesleyan to teach the student an 
appreciation of literature, of the writing of other people. There are 
classes for the instruction in writing, in it technicalities, verb forms, 
and punctuation. But there are few who can learn the real beauty of writ- 
ing until they have found also the joy which lies in the creation. When 
writing ceases to be a labor and becomes a pleasure, it is lifted to another 
plane. 

The purpose of The Wesleyan is to help the students find the joy in 
creative writing. 

Realizing that an enjoyment of writing is not born in a day, we are 
making every effort to encourage not only the Juniors and Seniors, but also 
the Sophomores and Freshmen, to aspire to more than “A” grade themes; 
to write because there is pleasure in it. 

It is for this reason that The Wesleyan begins this month, what we hope 
to continue throughout the year, publishing the work of at least one Fresh- 
man, and two Sophomores who have shown interest and talent in writing. 
If, at the end of the yeer, three girls have found a new joy in writing through 
their contributing to the magazine, we shall consider The Wesleyan a 
success. 


Lights 


B KJ1ANY years ago there was, according to an old 
Scandinavian legend, a “Service Tree” that had 
sprung from the blood-drenched ground on which 
two lovers were slain. Several nights during each Christ- 
mas season tiny, mysterious lights were seen blazing among 
the branches of this tree — lights that were never extin- 
guished by the wind, strong as it might be. 

The people feared this tree, for it had sprung from 
violence and seemed to be haunted, but they loved it too. 
Soon they began to use lighted trees to decorate their 
Christmas festivals. And from their custom, today we 
have the Christmas tree, gaily loaded with tinsel and col- 
ored bubbles, and always it carries tiny lights on its branches. 
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Nearly two thousand years ago, there grew up a tree, somewhat similar 
to the “Service Tree.” It, too, rose out of blood-soaked ground, hut while the 
t one had been visible to everyone, this one was visible to only a few. And 
the lights which were on it, though bright and ever-shining, were scattered. 

Gradually this new tree spread its branches over the entire world, and 
the lights which had been so scattered and few were surrounded by countless 
thousands that threw their rays into every dark corner. Occasionally a light 
would flicker and go out, but the most of them remained true and brilliant 
as ever. 

This tree is still growing and, although it is still invisible to some, its 
light is becoming so great that it is seen everywhere. The few extinguished 
lights can take but little from the splendor of the tree. Indeed, it is destined 
to become more brilliant every' day, for it sprung from the sacrificed blood 
of God’s only Son, and can never perish. 

Your light is on that tree now. And it will remain there until you put 
it out. A strong wind of adversity may throw a branch of the tree in front 
of its flame and may obscure it for a while, hut you, and you alone, can for- 
ever extinguish it. Will your light fail? Will it yield to the wind? Or 
will it remain true and bright like the lights on the mythical tree of 
Scandinavia? 
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Eleven Years to Live 

By LILLIAN SHEAROUSE 


ELL, Barwick, I’ll be leaving you 
soon, now,” said Robert Clive, 
as, with his friend, he walked 
slowly from the crowded dining- 
room, approaching the quiet library. 

Barwick paused with his hand on the 
heavy portieres that hung between the 
two rooms. 

“Leaving?” He looked puzzled a 
moment, then broke into a laugh and 
gave his friend a push toward one of 
the deep chairs beside a table, himself 
sinking into the other one. “Leaving 
for your apartments?” 

Clive struck a match and held it for 
Barwick, then lit his own cigarette. 

“Tonight, yes,” he replied quietly, his 
gray eyes assuming their usual ab- 
stracted gaze, his brows gathering into 
two deep, troubled furrows, his well- 
formed lips sagging into lines of unac- 
countable fatigue and despair. “But 
Wednesday, day after tomorrow, I shall 
go farther than that, Barwick. I’m leav- 
ing 'Frisco.” 

Barwick, who had known Clive not 
quite a year, and had grown to love 
him, like the other members of his club, 
as a very dear friend, knew him well 
enough to recognize the significance of 
what he, Barwick, called “the change 
of masks.” The complete transformation 
of the carefree, the boyish, handsome, 
laughing face of Clive of the drawing- 
room, to the morose, brooding face of 
the Clive of darker, quieter moments, 
completely baffled Barwick. It baffled 
him so that, although he considered 
attempting to laugh and scorn and jest 
the man out of the mood, he actually 
shrunk from using such a method. And 
so he sat and contemplated him, and 
surprised himself by being as serious 
as Clive himself. No other man, he had 
often reflected, had ever been able, tem- 
porarily or otherwise, to produce such 
an effect upon him. 


At his friend's last words, Barwick, 
accustomed to meeting men of Clive’s 
character, entertaining them, if he liked 
them well enough, at the club, and part- 
ing with them as a matter of course, 
experienced a new and unhappy sense 
of regret. 

“Leaving 'Frisco?” he repeated slowly. 
“But why? Why leave all of a sudden? 
What calls you away? Not business?” 

“No, not business. The same thing 
that has "been calling me all my life. 
I’m leaving because I can't stay in one 
place any longer than I've stayed here 
in ’Frisco.” He paused. “I have really 
remained here too long. I must move 
on. I must keep going.” 

“But Clive, that's foolishness! A man 
of your age with no better reason than 
that! I take it you’re around thirty-five, 
if I may ask, Clive?” 

“Thirty-five? Thank you, Barwick!” 
“You're not over that?” 

“For twenty-one years I have been 
moving from one place to another,” Clive 
replied, “and I was twenty-one when I 
started.” 

“Good heavens! I can hardly believe 
you — ’though in some moods you do 
look older. Now, for instance.” He 
hesitated, blowing the smoke lazily from 
his nostrils and watching it rise and 
vanish. Suddenly he leaned forward. 

“Clive, what are you thinking about, 
anyhow? What's worrying you? What 
are you running from?” 

“Running from!” Clive repeated, start- 
ing; then he added as quickly, “From 
myself!” 

Barwick thought several minutes be- 
fore he spoke again. “Does it matter 
where you run?” he asked. 

“Er — no, not particularly. Why?” 
“Because I thought you'd like to ac- 
company me on Moritz' scientific expe- 
dition to South America. We leave only 
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one day later, Thursday. Could you 
stand the city that much longer?” 

“Why, yes, I suppose so, Barwick.” 

“Perhaps you were planning to try 
South America next, before I suggested 
it?” 

“No, I’ve tried it — that is, I’ve been 
there many times, but I was going north 
this time, — Alaska.” 

Barwick laughed. “Well, if you don’t 
mind changing your plans for a slight 
difference in climate, Clive, we’ll be very 
glad to have you. Moritz has asked 
personally if you would accompany us, 
and, well, if you hadn’t consented, I 
don’t believe I’d care much about it, 
Clive. I believe if you had let me, if 
I hadn’t thought you were running from 
me as well as from ’Frisco, — that is, 
old man, if you’d asked me, I’d have 
gone north with you, Clive!” 

“Yes?” Clive smiled. 

“You’re going with us, aren’t you?” 

“Certainly, Barwick. I am most grate- 
ful to accept Moritz* invitation, and most 
happy to accompany you. I had thought 
of asking you to go north with me, 
but somehow, Barwick, I couldn’t fancy 
your liking that kind of trip. At last 
I thought I’d see how you received my 
suggestion of going alone, and then ask 
you—” 

“I see, Clive. Well, we’ll not go north, 
but we’ll go together.” He consulted his 
watch. “But Laurence and Brinson and 
the others are leaving for the theatre 
now. I hate to leave those chaps. We’ll 
all be together again Wednesday for the 
last time. We’ll have dinner together 
at my apartments. Come, let’s join them 
now!” 

Barwick’s spacious apartments, high 
up in a building located near the center 
of the city, were an ideal rendezvous for 
the last gathering of his club friends 
before they were separated by the 
Moritz expedition. 

In the glow of candlelabra and the 
talk and laughter of the well-groomed 
men and the beautifully gowned women, 
Clive slipped naturally into a carefree 
and brilliant mood, laughed with them, 


accepted champagne, and listened inter- 
estedly to toasts, speeches, and songs. 
He even danced, between courses, with 
Barwick’s friends. 

The main topic of conversation was, 
of course, the expedition. At the ar- 
rival of Colonel Moritz, toward the mid- 
dle of the evening, enthusiasm was 
greatest. Clive was startled by the 
mention of his name at the close of a 
toast to the expedition given by Bar- 
wick. 

“ — Robert Clive,” he was saying, “has 
accepted Col. Moritz’s invitation to join 
the company. I suggest — ” 

Whatever Barwick was going to say 
was drowned in aplause as everyone 
turned to look at Clive. The men near 
him leaned over to grip his hand, and 
the ladies, whose attraction for him was 
no less, if not greater, than that of their 
admirers, exclaimed disappointedly at 
the prospect of losing his presence. 

“Were you going to suggest a speech, 
Barwick?” asked a man at the end of 
the table opposite Barwick, who had sat 
down, despairing of the hope of ever 
completing his suggestion. 

He was again frustrated in his attempt 
to reply as a general clamor for speech 
from Clive drowned his voice. 

Clive rose reluctantly, although he 
was pleased, and as he did so the clamor 
died to a murmur, then to complete 
silence. He looked over the glittering 
silver and glass, the candlelabra, down 
whose burnished stems the tallow of the 
slowly melting tapers slowly dripped and 
hardened. He looked at the friendly, 
admiring faces around the table’s edge, — 
Barwick’s Moritz’, Laurence’s, — faces of 
people he had known for little less than 
a year, but among whom he had un- 
doubtedly been happy. He raised his 
eyes to the walls of the beautiful room, 
the tapestries, the paintings, all of whose 
beauty w r as enhanced by the wavering 
light of the numerous candles. 

He lowered them again to the level 
of the guests’ faces and started to speak. 
Then suddenly and inexplicably he closed 
his lips, fastening his gaze on the heavy, 
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many-panelled doors opening between the 
tapestries of the walls almost directly 
in front of him. 

His audience hesitated a moment, at 
a loss; then the eyes of each followed 
his gaze. Those whose backs were 
toward the doorway wheeled in their 
chairs. There was a rustling of the 
women’s dresses and a slight scraping 
of chairs on the parquetry, then again 
dead silence as the heavy oaken doors 
gave slowly inward. Everyone seemed 
held speechless by the fixed, unswerving 
eyes of the man who stood over them. 

Laurence, who sat nearest the doors, 
started to leap up and throw them 
wide, — so slowly did they move inward, 
but he had not left his chair before they 
parted, and the newcomer stood in full 
view between them. 

It was only a man! Why had they 
all held their breath? Laurence again 
started to his feet to inquire the 
stranger’s wish, and the hum of con- 
versation and comment was about to 
rise to its general tone, when it died 
once more to silence, and Laurence, half- 
way to the doors, stopped dead in his 
tracks. Everyone had his eyes fixed on 
Clive. Why didn’t he sit down? Did 
he know this man? 

All expression had left Clive’s face. 
He stood rigid, and his eyes did not 
move from the face of the guest. They 
seemed immovably riveted there. The 
question had left them, and in its place 
something near horror looked out. The 
hand in which he had been holding a 
cigarette before him, dropped to the 
table, crashing against a slender-stemmed 
wine-glass, whose contents spread into a 
small red stain on the white cloth. 

“Clive Broderick!” The man at the 
doors spoke. Again they looked at him. 
He was tall, and clad in dark, shabby 
clothes. His face was not striking, ex- 
cept in its expression of utter fatigue. 
His quick blue eyes alone enlivened the 
sun-blackened, deeply lined visage. 

Clive did not smile, but the immobility 
of his face gave way to an expression 
of recognition moving in its regret and 


hopelessness. Everyone waited for him 
to speak, but he seemed to have for- 
gotten the presence of all but the 
stranger. Slowly, mechanically he pushed 
his chair back, turned, passed the corner 
of the table, and, without taking his 
eyes from the man’s face, without a 
word in response to the unspoken ques- 
tion in every eye, approached the doors. 
He paused with his head lowered as the 
man standing there took his hands. Still 
neither spoke. They moved together out 
of the dining room, and the doors swung 
shut behind them. 

Barwick had found himself in a strange 
position at the abrupt and unexplained 
departure of his friend from the dinner- 
party. Yet, as Laurence had remarked 
to him when the guests were leaving 
later, there was something about his 
manner that made it impossible for one 
to consider the act rude. 

“He looked like a man suddenly con- 
demned,” Laurence had said, “and he 
walked to the door as one oblivious to 
all things except that he was appproach- 
ing a dreaded fate, which is, of course, 
impossible. Some relative, some debter, 
some old friend — ” 

Barwick, at one moment determined to 
pursue him and demand an explanation, 
had reconsidered the impulse in the next 
moment, and sat dejectedly before the 
fire in the great living-room, alone, 
baffled, almost provoked with Clive and 
his mysterious ways. 

Perhaps, Barwick mused, he would 
return later, — he had often sat and 
smoked with him after a dance or the 
theatre, — and explain his conduct. Yes, 
he felt sure, that Clive would return. 

He looked at his watch. If he had 
not come back by one at least, he, Bar- 
wick would go to his apartments. He 
leaned back in his chair and thought of 
the stranger. He wondered why he had 
come directly into the dining-room in- 
stead of sending his card in by Bracken, 
the butler; why he had called Clive 
“Clive Broderick;” and why, at the sound 
of this name, Clive, who had called him- 
self “Robert Clive,” had stood spellbound 
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and horrified, and then had forgotten 
himself so completely as to walk un- 
excused from the dining-room. 

Barwick started suddenly from his 
reverie. The bell! He must have been 
dozing, for it was after one o’clock. 
Then Clive had returned at last. He 
rose and waited for Bracken to show 
him up. 

Barwick gasped as the door opened 
and the light fell upon the face of the 
newcomer. Not Clive, but — the stranger 
who had led him away! He stood quietly, 
his bright eyes gleaming in his dark, 
haggard face. His features did not 
change as Bracken announced: 

“Mr. Richard Blanchaine, sir.” 

Barwick recovered himself and nodded. 

“Mr. Barwick?” the man queried in 
a low, strongly accented voice. 

“Yes, Mr. Blanchaine. Will you sit 
down?” 

Blanchaine did so, drawing his chair 
close to the hearth and turning to meet 
Barwick’s questioning eyes. 

“I have come to you from Clive 
Broderick, as you have probably guessed, 
Mr. Barwick.” 

“Clive Broderick?” 

“Pardon me. I believe he calls him- 
self Robert Clive, in San Francisco. I 
am here to make a peculiar request of 
you.” 

“From — from Clive ? May I ask where 
he is, Mr. Blanchaine?” 

“I left him at his apartments. His 
friend, Mr. Laurence, will join him there, 
— has already joined him by this time, 
I presume. He is conferring with him 
about the same matter I would like to 
discuss with you, Mr. Barwick, if you 
have leisure.” 

“Certainly,” said Barwick, still puzzled, 
but relieved to know that Laurence was 
with Clive. 

“I shall have to begin by telling you 
a story, if you will allow me, Mr. Bar- 
wick. . . . Years ago, twenty to be 
exact, I had the honor and the pleasure 
of calling myself Clive Broderick’s most 
intimate and dearest friend. I had this 
honor since boyhood and I held it dear. 


I still do. There are few things which 
can affect a friendship such as ours 
was, sir, but there is one in particular. 
You have probably heard of instances 
of it yourself. A woman, sir. That she 
loved me was indisputable. We were 
married nineteen years ago, and it has 
been only eleven years since her death. 
During these eleven years I have been 
looking all over the earth for Clive 
Broderick, and for even longer than that 
he has been eluding me, has even changed 
his name to thwart me more completely. 
I will tell you why.” 

He paused for breath, and turned his 
eyes, which he had kept fixed upon the 
flames, to glance for a moment at the 
face of the man opposite him, leaning 
eagerly forward in his chair, devouring 
his words with all the interest of one 
who listens to the solution of a mystery 
centering about the life of his best friend. 

“I must hurry,” Blanchaine continued, 
resuming his former tone. “We are to 
meet them at Broderick’s apartments in 
three quarters of an hour. ... We 
quarreled about the woman, Adela. In 
the heat of his anger he said something 
I did not like, and which I know now 
that he did not even realize he was 
saying. I challenged him to a duel. 
This would have been quite natural, sir, 
if he had not been the best marksman 
in England, and I a fool who had never 
taken a weapon in my hands. He an- 
swered me, ‘Upon one condition, sir!’ 
and named it, ‘That you fire the first 
shot!’ Before I realized what I was 
saying in my rage and in the excitement 
of the dispute, I had agreed to the con- 
dition, so anxious was I to take violent 
vengeance upon him. I was cowardlj 
enough to have confidence that I would 
at least be able to wound him, but con- 
fidence meant nothing to me when, upon 
the appointed morning, I stood and took 
aim at the heart of my dearest friend. 
I saw my folly too late, but knowing 
that his shot could not possibly miss me, 
I fired as well as I could. I missed him 
by almost a yard, and stood waiting. 

“ ‘Dick,’ cried my adversary suddenly, 
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‘you are my best friend !' ” I looked up. 
“ ‘Will you grant me one favor before 
you die?* 

“ ‘Why not?' I retorted, seeing that he 
meant to take advantage of his skill, 
and thinking that he referred to Adela. 
And so I said, ‘Why not for the sake 
of our friendship ? Certainly, Broderick/ 
“ ‘Let me postpone my shot, then!’ he 
replied, to my utter amazement. 

“ ‘What do you mean?’ I cried. ‘Don't 
you know the conventions of duelling? 
Go ahead. Take your shot! I got my- 
self into this. Let's get it over with!' 

“ ‘I loved Adela,' he went on, ‘but, my 
God, I've grown up with you, Dick!' He 
reached into his pocket and drew out 
something. In the misty light of the 
early morning I could not at first dis- 
tinguish it. Forgetting myself in curios- 
ity, I stepped closer. 

“ ‘Dick,' he said, ‘I've numbered these 
cards. Cut them. At the number of 
years indicated on the uppermost cards, 
you may come to me, and I swear, I will 
take my shot!' 

“I looked at the man astounded. 
“‘Clive,' I cried, ‘this is nonsense!' 

“ ‘I have your promise, have I not ? ' 
he answered. 

“I was forced to admit it. “ ‘But, 
Clive,' I objected, ‘the rules — ' 

“‘The rules of what?' he interrupted, 
‘Duelling? Or the honor of a friendship 
that has withstood every test but a 
quarrel over a woman! Think of Adela. 
But think of our comradeship — what will 
a few years matter? It is a question 
of honor, and these cards shall set the 
date on which it shall be settled.' 

“The magnanimity, the depth of the 
love of Clive Broderick had never struck 
me as it did at this moment. As he had 
said, many tests had been put to our 
friendship, the prejudice of national dif- 
ferences, the general disapproval of our 
English and French parents — m any 
things. Through all we had remained 
inseparable. I knew now how much I 
loved him. I thought of Adela. I 
thought of the misery he would suffer 


if he used his skill of marksmanship, 
which he was upon his honor to do. 
“‘How do the cards range?’ I asked. 
He smiled. “ ‘From ten to thirty 
years,' he replied calmly. 

“ ‘And you swear you will be as serious 
then as you are now? You swear, 
Clive?' 

“ ‘I swear.’ 

“ ‘You swear that you will keep in 
practice, take aim, and shoot to kill? 
Otherwise it will be a blight upon my 
honor. You know that.' 

“ ‘I know.' 

“‘You swear it then?' 

“ ‘I swear it. Wherever I am, at 
whatever time, however you may come 
to me, I shall take my just and honorable 
shot as a participant on this duel. Until 
then, as we have not made this matter 
heretofore, we shall still keep it secret. 
Cut the cards.' 

“I took them, shuffled them, and with 
my eyes on the young, the earnest, the 
well-beloved face of my friend, I divided 
the deck of cards. Written on the corner 
of the uppermost card was the numeral 
‘Eleven.' 

“We both started. Then Clive laughed. 
It helped me. 

“‘All right, old fellow!' he cried cheer- 
fully, ‘eleven years of grace for you. 
Then, as you are a living man, my oppon- 
ent in this duel, and my friend, I shall 
expect you to come to me!' 

“He seized my hands. ‘Goodbye, 
Dick!' and he was gone.” 

Blanchaine paused again, and Barwick 
was surprised at the catch in his own 
throat. But the tears that glistened on 
the sunken cheeks of the companion of 
Clive’s youth seemed quite natural there. 
He dashed them away and turned again 
to Barwick. 

“You know the rest, sir. He sent me 
to you. Will you act as second?” 

Barwick, overcome with emotion, could 
not answer directly. He sat staring at 
the man. Then he said abruptly, in a 
hoarse, tense voice. 

“But, man, you can't fight a duel now!” 
“We're not fighting it — we're finishing 
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it!” replied Blanchaine. “That is all 
right. Father Ridolf has assured us of 
that. It is merely the settling of a 
procrastinated dept of honor, contracted 
in accordance with the customs and con- 
ventions of another day, to be concluded 
in accordance with those same conven- 
tions. Father Ridolf — ” 

“Father Ridolf?” 

“He is the priest who will be present. 
Broderick and I went by the rectory and 
consulted him. He, too, is to meet us 
at the apartments — is probably there 
now.” 

At last Barwick rose, moving as one 
in a dream. 

“It is folly,” he was murmuring. “Let 
us go and tell Clive. It is the greatest 
folly I have ever heard of. What is a 
disagreement of the far past between 
two intelligent and sincere men — men of 
the age and the experience of you and 
Clive?” He took his hat and followed 
Bracken, accompanying Blanchaine, out 
out the room and through the wide hall. 

“Not only that,” he went on, speaking 
half to himself, “but whether it is legal 
or not, it can’t be done. It is folly.” 

“Nothing you can say can dissuade us. 
Father Ridolf has sanctioned our inten- 
tions.” 

They drew their cloaks closer about 
them as they went out into the cold, 
dark streets, and their footsteps echoed 
strangely through the silence as they 
bent against the wind. 


Looking up as they approached the 
apartments, they could see a faint light 
in Clive’s window, as if someone had 
thrown a cloak or a cloth over the lamp. 
They entered the elevator and crossed 
the hall to Clive’s door. The priest, 
whom Barwick knew well, opened the 
door and held it while they entered. He 
held a Bible in one hand. 

“Where are Clive and Laurence?” 
Barwick asked eagerly. 

Father Ridolf pointed toward the open 
arch leading into the adjoining room. 
“Mr. Laurence is not here,” he answered 
in a very low voice. Barwick started to- 
ward the arch, and Blanchaine was going 
to follow him, but the priest put out his 
hand quickly and stopped 'him. He held 
the book open before him and in the 
dim light of the covered table-lamp, 
began to read, 

“Greater love hath no man than this — ” 
At Barwick’s cry he stopped, for Blan- 
chaine ran past him and stood in the 
arched doorway with Barwick. His hand 
gripped the arm of Barwick’s trembling 
body, his eyes widened in horror and un- 
belief, and the blood left his face as he 
looked into the darkened room. 

On the divan near the center of the 
room, lay the body of Clive Broderick, 
motionless, white-faced, the stain of 
blood at his temple, a revolver still 
clutched in his rigid fingers. 

Blanchaine understood the priest’s 
words. 
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A Spanish Treasure 

Unamuno’s Tragic Sentiment of Life 

By MARGUERITE MATHESON 


M IGUEL DE UNAMUNO, teacher, 
critic, essayist, orator, novelist, 
and poet is to Spain what Tol- 
stoi was to Russia, what Ana- 
tole France was to France, and what 
Bernard Shaw was to England. When 
professor of Greek and dean at the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca, he wrote some 
articles against the government of Spain 
as it was at that time. For this he 
was banished for a time to Fuerte 
Ventura, a small island in the Atlantic 
ocean. 

Unamuno's best contribution to litera- 
ture and the work which gives us the 
keenest insight into his character and 
into his beliefs is “The Tragic Sentiment 
of Life." The real conflict presented in 
this book is a religious one within the 
author himself. It treats of his faith 
as a Christian and as a Catholic. 

The burning problem in Unamuno's 
mind is that of immortality. He asks 
“from whence do I come and from 
whence is this world in which I am liv- 
ing?” He discusses this question at 
length and declares that he desires to 
know definitely whether or not one i9 
compelled to die. And on the other hand, 
if man does not die, what becomes of 
him? The philosopher says that we are 
unable to prove that we are immortal 
or that we are mortal, for facts worthy 
of being proved can neither be proved 
nor disproved. The only remedy for this 
problem of immortality, according to 
Unamuno, is to consider it face to face. 
He holds that the Christian faith was 
born of the belief that Jesus Christ would 
not remain dead but that God would 
raise Him. He says that the discovery 
of death is that which reveals God to 
us and that the death of Christ, the one 
perfect man, was the supreme revelation 


— that of the man who of all men should 
not have died, but did die. Such a 
revelation of immortality, Unamuno de- 
clares, is specifically a Christian belief. 
Withal Unamuno seems to believe that 
immortality will exist because he so 
earnestly desires it and that through this 
desire, immortality will come. He says 
that he “longs to live and to live for- 
ever.” 

Another topic much debated and dis- 
cussed by the Spanish philosopher is 
faith. “Love,” says Unamuno, “makes 
us believe in God in whom we have 
faith, from whom we await the future 
life. Love makes us believe in that 
which the dream of hope creates for us. 
Faith is our desire for God, for the 
eternal, for our divinity which, joined 
with faith, elevates us. Man aspires to 
God through faith and says ‘I believe, 
give me a God in whom to believe.’ And 
God, his divinity, sends him hope in 
another life so that he may believe in 
it. Hope is the reward of faith. Only 
he who believes truly hopes and only 
he who truly hopes, believes. We do 
not believe unless we hope nor do we 
hope unless we believe.” 

In “The Tragic Sentiment of Life” 
Miguel de Unamuno gives his opinions 
upon many subjects such as hope, charity, 
catholocism, and love. Of the latter he 
says that “love is the most tragic thing 
in the world and in all of life.” Accord- 
ing to Aubrey F. G. Bell, “it is not 
surprising that the author at the end 
of the book refers to it as ‘estos ensayos* 
(these essays).” They are, truly, a 
group of essays upon various and sundry 
subjects. Though somewhat incoherent, 
they are of great value to us as the 
keynote to the thoughts of a man who 
is the very embodiment of individualism. 
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The Sun 

By Eleanor McDonald 

Tm looking through a prism at the sun , 

And ah — the wondrous colors I see there! 

It seems a hundred rainbows all have run 

Together , making tints and shades most rare. 

I first can see a splotch of carmen , bled 

From wounds , Tm sure , in some strong warrior's breast. 
And cardinal, and other tints of red 

Stand out and overshadow all the rest. 

A fascinating gleam of golden blue 
Is all stirred up and mixed with brightest green 
And her and there a hint of purple too 
And violet, and lav end or are seen. 

Into the greatest pot he had up there. 

He must have poured the colors — one by one — 

And after they had melted, colors fair. 

The molten mass ivas hung up for our sun. 
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Tap ! Tap! Tap! 

By ELIZABETH WILDE 


SEA-FARING man with one 
leg,” and a four-penny bit each 
month for watching out for him. 
“On stormy nights, when the 
wind shook the four corners of the house, 
and the surf roared along the coves and 
up the cliffs,” he came tap-tapping 
through a little boy’s dreams. In a 
“thousand forms, and with a thousand 
demoniacal expressions,” with his leg cut 
away at knee or hip, or with but one 
leg at all, and that in the middle, he 
made lurid the little chap’s dreams. One 
day, in the fog and the cold, he came 
tapping along in reality — a one-legged 
man, plainly blind, with a green shade 
over eyes and nose, wrapped, like 
Destiny, in a hooded cloak — he and his 
echoing staff — he lives forever in the 
small boy’s heart. 

To the salt tattoo of the sea-dog’s 
tale, and the mystic rapping of ghostly 
hands, Adventure comes tap, tap, tapping 
down the years. 

In the Here and the Now, wherever 
young men wait in the hall-ways or in 
class-rooms, where youth is strong and 
life is bright, comes a quick tap, tap, 
not on stiff legs, but two silken ones; 
not a blind man’s staff, but two wee 
slippers, tilted on arrogant heels. High 
heels, and fair women, and romance! 



Up and down our streets, from ball- 
rooms to busy offices they hold sway. 
Dainty, frivolous, they are a symbol in 
the hearts of womankind. To show her 
new emancipation from childhood, her 
eager longing for romance, Jill patters 
along on her first high heels. Ardent 
Jack, who dreamed of Treasure Island, 
feels again the lure of the unknown, 
h'iais the call to gallant deeds and high 
adventure, and swiftly pursues those 
foolish, clicking little heels. 

Born at the French court, the home of 
chivalry and romance, dignified by a 
king’s necessity, flaunted by noble ladies 
and made picturesque, in America, by 
Western Knights of the Ranch, they are 
an institution and a fad. Their reign 
is domineering — and brief. 

There are two sides to adventure. 
Wise men profit by the follies of youth. 
Arnica, bandages, adhesive tape, — and 
the pharmacist smiles at Fashion’s de- 
cree. Sprains, bruises, falls, and a new 
hat for the doctor’s wife. Shimmer of 
satin, gleam of buckles, a constant jar- 
ring of tender spines, — and another nerve 
specialist hangs out his shingle. A tilt- 
ing heel, a slip, a cry, — and Jill is fast 
held in the arms of Jack. Cupid smiles, 
father rages, and Fashion audaciously 
features still higher heels. 
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The Gypsy 


T’S a rush order, Sam. I can’t 
go with you,” and Daphne let 
the crumpled yellow message 
fall to the floor, and looked 
wearily out the window into the snowy 
night. 

“You mean — y o u m e a n — ” Sam 
flushed as he stammered in anger and 
surprise. “You mean that you are not 
going with me ? Why, Daphne, you can’t 
refuse to go now! It’s all mother has 
talked about for days — having you witl 
us on Christmas Eve.” 

“I have to Sam. You don’t under- 
stand. The editor says he does not want 
it later than Tuesday, and the picture 
is not half finished,” and Daphne began 
to clutch nervously at the button of her 
coat collar. 

“That Gypsy! Every time we plan 
anything that editor person wires for 
another Gypsy and you stay meekly here 
in this stuffy studio,” and in his eloquent 
rage Sam brushed aside the entire small 
room with one sweeping gesture. “Some- 
day I will not be able to stand it any 
longer if you keep up this ‘all for art* 
and ‘none for Sam’,” he looked at her 
for a long moment in stern silence. 
“That Gypsy maid will come between us 
some fine day,” and snatching his over- 
coat from the chair where it had fallen, 
and fiercely pressing his hat on his head, 
he rushed out of the door and into the 
street. 

Colorful, but unreal, the Gypsy maid 
not only represented Daphne’s sacrifice 
of Sam to art but also of art to the 
commercial. She was a creation of 
Daphne’s own imagination whose wild 
eyes and unsmiling lips had appealed to 
the editor of a sensational magazine over 
a year ago and once a month since then 
Daphne had shamefacedly mailed a 
Gypsy Maid to the offices of the cheap 
magazine, and once a month the Gypsy 
had appeared in flaming colors on the 
cover of the magazine. 

Daphne was ashamed of the Gypsy 
maid. Painted without model, it could 


not be a worthy sample of Daphne’s art. 
She dreamed always of a day when she 
would produce what she called “Real 
Art,” and she longed for a time when 
this creature who earned her art lessons 
and paid her board for her would be a 
hidden memory in her past. Daphne was 
young, and she cherished dreams. 

Alone in the quiet studio Daphne 
dropped dejected into a chair. “Christ- 
mas alone,” she murmured. A sudden 
flicker of bright flame from the dying 
fire before her lit her small face and 
strangely bright green eyes, and seemed 
to stir a dormant fire within her spirit. 
Turning in sudden fierceness to the half- 
finished canvas she shook her fist at the 
Gypsy maid who stared unsmilingly at 
her, “How can a thing like you bind me 
here so long. You take away all my 
happiness. I hate you.” 

“Christmas alone,” she murmured 
again as she fell back among the black 
cushions and watched the last spark from 
the fire flicker and die. 

During the long Christmas day as 
Daphne worked in her lonely studio the 
dream of becoming a great artist, which 
had been only a peaceful, quiet dream 
during the six months in which she had 
been absorbed by the attention of Sam, 
awoke again in all its fire and made her 
restless and impatient. She was espe- 
cially weary of the strange creature who 
grew under the swift strokes of her 
brush. She longed to put a smile on the 
Gypsy’s lips, just to celebrate Christmas, 
she told herself, but she did not dare. 
The editor had warned her that the 
appeal of her Gypsy lay in the mysterious 
effect created by the contrast between 
the passionate eyes and the indifferent 
and unsmiling mouth. He knew that no 
model had posed for the strange pictures, 
and felt with a strange instinct, that 
the appearance of a model in real life 
would endanger the strange individuality 
which gave the picture its appeal. Many 
times he had told Daphne of this. 

Christmas night the finished picture 
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stood in the corner of the studio, start- 
lingly colorful beside the quiet beauty 
of Daphne and her room. The pale 
green curtains hanging in long straight 
folds at the narrow windows, looked 
faded beside the flaming orange and red 
bandana around the Gypsy’s head. 
Daphne herself as she sat curled in the 
depths of the great chair with her light 
hair smooth and soft against the black 
cushions, looked strangely innocent and 
childish beside the picture. The dark 
shadows around the bold and snapping 
black eyes of the Gypsy gave her a 
look of worldly wisdom which Daphne 
could never hope to attain, and the wild 
black hair in uncertain lengths about 
her face seemed to mock the conventional 
regularity of Daphne’s own short hair. 

They were sitting thus, the Gypsy 
Maid and her creator, when the door 
opened and Sam walked in. 

“Just thought you’d be lonesome here 
all by yourself — that is all by yourself 
except for your wild friend,” he said in 
an awkward effort at apology for his 
sudden return after such an indignant 
departure the night before. 

“Sam!” she sprang from her chair at 
the sound of his voice, and running to 
the door where he stood in embarrass- 
ment she clutched his arm as if she 
feared he would go away again. “Oh, 

I have been so miserable,” she sighed, 
and dropped wearily again into the great 
chair. 

Sam leaned over her for a moment in 
silence. Suddenly he walked across to 
the corner where the Gypsy stood. 
Daphne, from her chair, watched him 
stand before the canvas for a second, 
and a hopeful smile lit her face. The 
one objection to Sam, if she really had 
an objection to him, was that he could 
not appreciate art. It looked for a 
moment as if he might be showing signs 
of awakened interest as he stood thought- 
fully before the latest picture. In an- 
other second the hopeful smile faded 
suddenly from Daphne’s face, for Sam 
had reached out with his two firm hands 


and turned the picture, stand and all, 
with the face towards the corner. 

“She annoys me — that Gypsy girl,” he 
said, not noticing the disappointment in 
Daphne’s eyes. 

During the long Christmas evening 
they sat together staring in silence into 
the fire, Daphne worried and uneasy over 
the thought that the man she loved could 
not understand her appreciation of art 
and was jealous of her love for it, 
and Sam perplexed and wondering at 
Daphne’s silence. 

A month later Sam appeared at the 
studio door, his face beaming with pride. 
“Say, Daphne,” he exclaimed before she 
had the door well-opened, “I heard some 
fellows talking about your Gypsy on the 
car. They think she’s quite a beauty — 
something about her mouth,” and 
Daphne stood before him in dazed sur- 
prise as he drew from his pocket a copy 
of the magazine with the Christmas 
picture on its cover. “It’s funny,” he 
continued, unconscious that he was caus- 
ing any excitement, “I’ve never noticed 
it before, but now that they mention 
it — ” he studied the picture with the 
intent scrutiny of a real critic, “I believe 
they’re right.” He was almost paternal 
now. 

Daphne laughed hysterically at him, 
“I’m afraid you’re getting educated, 
Sam.” 

During the months that followed, 
Daphne’s dream of ‘real art’ was spurred 
on by the newly awakened interest which 
Sam was showing. Every evening as the 
night began to fall, Sam took his place 
in silence beside Daphne, watching her 
as she formed the irregular waves in 
the black hair of the Gypsy Maids, or 
left the little clear flecks here and there 
among the waves for light. He watched 
the forming of the Gypsy's mouth with 
fascination. Always the lips were full 
and curved, always they were startlingly 
red, but never was there the slightest 
trace of humor or mirth about the mouth 
when it was finished. 

There came a time when Daphne was 
alarmed to find that Sam could go no 
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farther with her in her appreciation 
of art. Together they would wander 
through the art galleries in the city 
while she explained in her enthusiasm 
the great merits of this or that work 
by some young modern author. But Sam 
was always restless on these trips, and 
often he would say when the day was 
over, “Daphne there's no use trying to 
teach me. You'll never be able to con- 
vince me that anyone can produce art 
that equals yours,” and she would laugh 
at him for his blindness. 

“No Gypsy maids will keep me here 
this Christmas,” Daphne said as she and 
Sam started out of the studio on the 
morning of a new Christmas Eve. “If 
twenty orders should come, all of them 
‘rush', I'd burn them all rather than 
disappoint your mother — and you — and 
me, again.” 

Together they went down the crowded 
holiday streets, jostling against the 
people who pushed and shoved their 
good-natured way against the Christmas 
shoppers. Like two happy children they 
wandered from store to store buying the 
last surprises to carry with them to 
Sam's mother in the country. 

They were standing together before a 
window glistening with precious jewerly 
and laughingly discussing the diamonds 
they saw, comparing each with the one 
Daphne wore on her left hand, when 
Daphne was startled to find someone 
close beside her, and a cold hand brush- 
ing against her own. Turning she saw 
a girl, scantily clad in a cotton dress of 
bright orange whose black hair hung 
free and wild about her shoulders. The 
girl seemed unconscious of Daphne's 
presence but gazed hungrily in the win- 
dow. Suddenly, as if disturbed by the 
magnetic effect of Daphne's stare, she 
moved slightly, turned about and looked 
her straight in the face. At sight of 
the girl's eyes Daphne jumped back as 
if shocked by some supernatural pres- 
ence. The girl had turned and was 
losing herself in the crowds before 
Daphne recovered enough to clutch at 


Sam's hand and cry, “The Gypsy! Sam! 
She was the Gypsy!” 

The girl was disappearing fast in the 
rushing crowd, but Daphne, impelled by 
some force, started in pursuit of her, 
with Sam following faithfully behind her. 
Catching up with her and taking her 
hand he asked calmly, “What about the 
Gypsy, dear? Where are we going, if 
you don't mind telling me?” 

“But Sam, did you see her? That 
girl ? She is the Gypsy I have been 
drawing. And she is as like her as if 
I had drawn her my very self.” 

“And we're following her now?”, he 
asked lightly. 

“Yes, we are. Wait till you see her. 
She is the Gypsy. My Gypsy — ” 

“Well, I just hope she won’t keep you 
here again.” 

As the two rushed along the street in 
pursuit of the strange girl they passed 
out of the rushing Christmas crowd, 
away from the bright windows, and 
down into the section of pawn-shops and 
second-hand stores. The girl in the 
orange dress, unconscious of her follow- 
ers, kept steadily on without looking 
back. They passed the rows of pawn- 
shops and Daphne drew closer to Sam 
as they entered narrow streets and 
hungry-looking alleys and passed houses 
black and repelling. 

Beside one of the dark alleys stood a 
square frame house, dark from years 
of wind of weather and the absence of 
paint. The windows of the house were 
without glass and fortified only by loose, 
warped shutters. The heavy door of 
plain rough boards was closed against 
the encroaching street. Before this door 
the girl hesitated. 

Sam and Daphne came to a sudden 
halt, and waited breathlessly for her to 
make the next move. With her hand 
resting reluctantly on the latch the girl 
in the orange dress turned for the first 
time and looked full into the faces of 
her followers, seeming aware of their 
presence but indifferent as to their mis- 
sion. 

The black eyes held the same savage 
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passion which Daphne had seen in them, 
the same emotional fierceness which had 
won her Gypsy’s fame, and as they met 
the eyes of Sam the dark lashes flickered 
for a second but the eyes showed no sign 
of recognition. Sam met her gaze with 
staring eyes. He stood paralyzed. “The 
Gypsy!” he whispered to himself, “The 
Gypsy.” 

Leaving Daphne alone he rushed up to 
the girl beside the door as if in frenzied 
madness, “Who are you, gypsy? Who 
are — ” he cried. But the dark eyes 
looked at him without reply and the red 
lips drew down into an indifferent hard- 
ness. Before he had finished his question 
she had lifted the latch, entered, and 

the wooden door closed behind her. 

* * * 

Daphne sat before her studio fire 
nervously turning the pages of a maga- 
zine, as she waited for Sam to come for 
her. Her eyes wandered in a disinterested 
way from her watch, to the magazine, 
across to the unfinished picture in the 
comer, and back to the watch again. 
Beside the great chair lay her small 
black suitcase, with odd-shaped packages 
piled around it. Daphne, in her dark 
silk travelling dress, with her velvet hat 
and leather bag beside her in the chair, 
was more than ready to leave the little 
workroom — more than ready for the 
long-awaited Christmas with Sam and 
his mother. 

She started suddenly from her chair 
at the sound of the electric bell. “Sam,” 
she was assuring herself over and over 
as she went to open the door, but her 
hand trembled as she caught the knob. 

Although she stepped back in surprise 
when she saw a blue-clad messenger boy 
before her instead of the familiar figure 
of Sam, she felt strangely as if she had 
expected him — as if she had been await- 
ing him so nervously instead of Sam. 

“Telegram, miss,” the boy said hand- 
ing her a yellow envelope, “Sign here.” 

Without waiting to go inside the house, 
she hastily tore the message open and 
read. Brushing her hand across her 
face as if to wipe some object which 
blinded her, some object which caused 


her to read in a distorted way, she 
brought the message closer to her eye3 
and read again: 

“You found her for me — We are gone 
— The Gypsy and I — Forget me. Sam.” 

Motionless she stood in the doorway. 
The cold winter wind caught up the 
skirts of her travelling dress and 
wrapped them close around her. Her 
hair, too, was caught by the cold wind, 
and the smoothness was changed to 
ragged disorder. Her green eyes looked 
out into the clear night at the stars 
overhead, but saw nothing. As she stood 
there leaning against the doorway with 
her hands limply holding a yellow paper 
she was no longer the girl, the dreamer 
of dreams, she was a woman, whom life 
had awakened. 

Time passes by unrecorded on such 
occasions. She may have been there in 
the doorway an hour, or two, or three — 
she did not know how long — when an- 
other messenger arrived and she received 
mechanically another yellow message. 
Tearing the second letter open with calm 
untrembling fingers, she read again. 

“A rush order,” she mumbled to her- 
self as she closed the door on the wind 
and stars and walked slowly back into 
the studio. “Another Gypsy — another 
Christmas — ” the words came from her 
lips but she did not recognize them. 

Taking her brush she began to work 
on the last unfinished picture in the 
corner. Morning found her putting the 
last stroke on the Gypsy. As the first 
cold rays of sunlight streaked through 
the green curtains the finished Gypsy 
looked out from the canvas at her maker. 
The eyes were the same. The hair hung 
in its wild unevenness, but about the 
mouth there was a strange new touch. 
The lips were curved, the bright redness 
was the same, there was no humor there, 
and yet, — somewhere about the corners 
there was something, indescribable — 
something which resembled a smile — a 
woman's smile of triumph. 

Dropping her brush she fell back into 
the great chair before the fire. “Christ- 
mas alone,” she whispered as she watched 
the bright coals fade, “Alone.” 
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T ceasures 

An Oriental Vieiv 

By LING NYI VEE 


HE laughter of a child is a 
treasure to the Chinese house- 
hold — the laughter that drives 
away chills and brings joy. 
The child is the heart of the home. 
Shortly after its birth the child is named 
lest the jealous gods claim it their own 
and call the nameless child back again. 
Unlike the Westeners, the Orientals are 
more reserved, are less expressive in 
their affection. They do not “honey” or 
“darling” their child. But the human 
heart is tender all the world 'round. 
And all their expectations, fears, joys, 
and the love that a family has for a new- 
born infant are echoed in the two words 
—the “Little Treasure” — the baby's first 
name. Indeed, to them a world of 
treasures is opened, a world of treasures 
lies beyond. 

The emperor's throne was called the 
“Treasure Seat.” True, it should be, 
see, what the value of it had been. Be- 
yond the waste stretches of desert, while 
fighting with the Barbarians, thousands 
died, now silent, eternally silent under 
a pale, cheerless sun. While aged 
mothers at home dreamed of their war- 
rior sons, dreaming, believing, doubting, 
while white waves of the sea beat and 
washed the white bones of the warriors, 
the emperor, back in his palace, sat 
smiling, secure in his “treasure seat.” 

A scholar loves his book because to 
him his book is his treasure. Moths may 
get into his book, pages may be torn, 
the ink may grow dim, but the scholar, 
on a lonely December night, under a 
red flickering candle light, pores long 
and deep into his book, to unfold his 
treasure. 

“Eight Treasures Rice” — why, that’s 
the delight of all Chinese children, and 
some grown-ups as well. It is a dainty 
dish made with rice, honey, and eight 
kinds of fruits. Served on a large plate, 


with the rice in the shape of a home 
turned up side down, and fruits decked 
all over, it indeed looks like a treasure 
island. 

A good spear was a priceless treasure 
to the fearless robber hundreds of years 
ago. At midnight, while distributing the 
rich man’s gold at the widow's doorsteps, 
his spear gleamed cool and purple under 
the moon light. “Not a drop of innocent 
blood has stained my treasure” said the 
robber to himself. 

My servant woman told me that what 
she held dear to her heart was husband, 
children, a thatched roof, a rosy dawn, 
and an abundance of rain. When 
she was the farmer's wife, she got up 
early, she said. She had to move about 
in the dim, grey light that preceded to 
herald the crimson. But then dawn 
seemed to suddenly burst open, the 
birds sang, and with the birds she sang. 
Before her, lay stretches and stretches 
of green fields, with drops of dew tremb- 
ling, melting in the early sun. 'Tis then 
she pours out her heart and sings the 
song of “The Treasures of Life.” 

Under the arched window, the poet 
sits with his child and tells her 
wondrous tales of his poetry world. 
Beside them the burning incense is 
spreading perfume, while the child 
reaches impatiently for the tea-table and 
sips the rose-petal tea quite like a re- 
fined lady would. The night grows deep, 
the manderian bird in the pond has 
now gone to sleep, and so has the child 
on her father's knee. But the soul of 
the poet hums on. Tonight, he holds 
his two treasures — the sleeping child in 
his arms, and poetry in his soul. The 
languid poet at last gets up to leave 
his haven of bliss, but outside, he seems 
to hear the immense darkness of the 
night, singing, singing, under an oriental 
sky, of the treasures of the universe, 
missing before. 
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The Bookshelf 


“My early and invincible love of reading , ... I would 
not exchange for all the treasurers of India ." — Gibbon. 

By KATHERINE CARNES, LIBRARIAN 



|0 THE question, “Have you any- 
thing new to read — just some- 
thing for fun?”, the librarian 
usually feels bound to respond 
with a book of fiction or disappoint the 
expectant reader. For years the popular- 
ization of non-fiction has been a problem 
of librarians. Some librarians have pub- 
lished lists under the caption, “As inter- 
esting as a novel,” hoping to attract 
those whom the mention of non-fiction 
would intimidate. Others have used the 
“ribbon” system of shelf arrangement — 
a shelf of fiction, a shelf of non-fiction, 
and then the fiction again, in layer-cake 
fashion, trusting to proximity to attract 
the reader's eye and interest. Now the 
authors themselves have found the real 
method of making non-fiction attractive, 
and the past few years have seen the 
publication of positive thrillers in travel, 
biography, history and other fields usual- 
ly thought devoid of best seller possi- 
bilities. 


Three books of travel enjoying a wide 
circulation have recently been added to 
the library, Trader Horn, a Royal Road 
To Romance and the Glorious Adventure. 
The last two should appeal especially to 
students. Richard Halliburton wrote the 
Royal Road to Romance a year after 
he had left college. This book begins 
with a description of a spring night at 
Princeton — a night whose moonlight and 
spring perfumes fill him with a distaste 
for knowledge and for his four room- 
mates “dutifully grubbing their lives 
away.” In such a fit of disgust does 
young Richard fling himself out of the 
dormitory into the moonlit May evening 
that the reader expects no less than a 
quick fling back for his suit case and 
an end to it all and it is with surprise 
and some gratification that we find him 


calming his fever for romance until his 
graduation a month later. Scorning a 
de luxe trip around the world which his 
parents offered as a graduation present, 
Richard and the least grubbing of the 
roommates start out to find jobs on a 
freighter with their only capital the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of their dormitory 
furnishings, minus the cost of green 
flannel shirts and soup bowl hair cuts 
which are the necessary equipment of 
the roustabout. No mention is made of 
the trip across and we suspect that the 
royal road to romance seemed a back- 
breaking, weary, dirty road to the two 
boys. But once landed in Hamburg, their 
adventures begin. During the course of 
his journey our hero climbs the Matter- 
horn, spends a night in the Taj Mahal, 
becomes a prisoner at Gibraltar and has 
a variety of other experiences, the vivid, 
spirited accounts of which the reader 
follows with interest. Young people will 
enjoy this book. Crabbed age may 
sometimes find the Douglas Fairbanks 
breathlessness of Halliburton’s feats a 
little wearing to follow, even in imagina- 
tion and consider the adolescent flavor 
of some of the wise-cracks a little lack- 
ing in subtlety. 

In Richard Halliburton’s later volume, 
“The Glorious Adventure” it is books 
that again set him off on a trip. This 
time the reading of Tennyson's Ulysses 
and the strain, “To strive, to seek, to 
find, and not to yield,” fill him with 
thoughts of adventure and a burning de- 
sire to leave his “slippered ease before 
the hearth.” In the Royal Road to 
Romance” the appeal was in the un- 
charted course, the untrodden paths, but 
now we follow him along a journey with 
Homer as his guide, trailing the paths 
of Ulysses. Not content with being 
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Ulysses, this energetic hero emulates 
Hero and swims the Hellespont. Achilles 
and Alexander are his examples when he 
runs three miles around the walls of 
Troy. Pheidippides* nineteen mile run 
from Marathon to Athens is a bit too 
much for him and he lets us laugh at 
him as he takes a taxi for the last 
seven miles. Perhaps the most appeal- 
ing chapter in the book is the one about 
his visit to the grave of Rupert Brooks, 
the young poet, who like our author, 
always “felt a burning hunger to do 
and do and do things.” 

The story of Trader Horn is a story 
of youth and adventure too, told not by 
a young man of means but by an old 
man with only his memories and his 
philosophies to stand between his soul 
and the miserable life of “philanthropy” 
which he is forced to accept. The tales 
told in this book are the wildest. Can- 
nibals and heathen goddesses are the 
friends of the young trader, Alfred 
Aloysius Horn, and his hair breadth 
escapes make a story which any boy 
and some girls would burn the midnight 
oil to read. But the fascination of the 
book for the more mature is its presen- 
tation through the eyes of this old man 
who gazes on his past through the mist 
of years and interprets his experiences 
with penetrating philosophies expressed 
in fascinating originality of phrase. 
Galsworthy says, “Nothing more racy 
and full of original wisdom than the 


conversations at the end of each chapter 
have come my way for an age.” 

In the introduction to Trader Horn, 
Mrs. Lewis tells us how the book came 
to be written. As she sat writing on 
her porch in Johannesburg, South Africa, 
an old man approached her, asking her 
to buy a gridiron from him. Refusing, 
her heart smote her at the old man’s 
prompt acquiescence and the weary droop 
of his shoulders as he trudged away, and 
she called him back to say that a new 
gridiron would be acceptable after all. 
His “Why certainly, Ma’am. It is 
natural to all to experience a change of 
mind. Over little things as over great. 
And both you and I are no more than 
the children of nature,” captured her 
interest and there began a conversation 
which resulted in the old peddlar’s being 
engaged to write the story of his ex- 
periences as a lad when he had come 
from England to Africa with rubber 
traders. Written in a Johannesburg doss 
house with cold and hunger and wrecks 
of humanity as his companions the book 
was brought, bit by bit, to Mrs. Lewis 
for her comments. She has wisely set 
down the old trader’s own comments 
which form the most interesting part 
of the book and has left his writing 
untouched. The narrative of wild, free, 
youth told by this grand old man makes 
a gripping story and one that, — to quote 
Mr. Galesworthy again, “will tickle the 
palate of the most jaded.” Can more 
be said of the most popular fiction ? 
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Longing 

By Vivian Pinson 

The wind blows strong 

And the nights grow long 

Out under the sobbing pines 

The shimmering waves 

And the woodland caves 

Cry out where the blue moon shines. 

My soul it aches 

And my heart it breaks 

To answer the piercing cry 

To fling me down 

On the detv wet ground 

And there for an aeon to lie. 

Td bare my soul 

And my heart unfold 

To the touch of the clean strong wind 

Id cleanse my life 

Of the maddening strife 

That is tearing and gnawing within. 
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T reasuces 


By ELIZABETH COATES 


REASURES! 

Treasures ? 

What qualities make treasures 
different from other objects? 

At least two qualiites come to mind, 
durability and worth. Certainly nothing 
becomes a treasure unless that thing is 
lasting, unless it endures longer than 
other things. Certainly nothing is a 
treasure unless it is valuable, either 
because it gives pleasure, or is a rarety, 
or is an artistic composition, or has 
some equally worthy trait. 

Memory always has durability, but its 
value depends on the individual who 
creates the memory. 

Memory is like an old-fashioned patch 
work quilt, made from the scraps of 
other creations. Memory gathers a 
scrap here and there as the work of 
life progresses, and finally presents a 
quilt, a mixture of mingled events. This 
memory-quilt is colorful or drab, depend- 
ing on the disposition of its maker. It 
is artistic in design, with harmony of 
pattern and color, or it is a mingled 
confusion of clashing color, showing no 
selection in pattern and color. The pat- 
terns used are the principles of life. 
The choice of color is the spirit of the 



quilt-maker, which may be soothing and 
harmonious with charity, or unattractive 
and repelling with selfishness. 

Looking back over my partly finished 
memory quilt, I find a mingling of 
crudely tom-off strips with carefully 
designed patterns. Artistic combinations 
of blended colors stand side by side with 
shreiking discord. 

But I would not have it else. The 
beautiful designs make the crude ones 
more crude; yet the crude ones make 
the beautiful designs more beautiful. 

Careful observation leads me to won- 
der if there is not some little improve- 
ment in the harmony of design and 
color in my memory quilt. Then the 
illusion vanishes. I was wrong and 
the last part has as much discord as 
the first part. I take another careful 
look and my fancy returns. 

The memory-quilt has the durability 
necessary for a treasure. The value 
comes from the skill with which the 
designer chooses the color combinations 
and marks the patterns. A color com- 
bination derives from a charitable spirit 
with patterns determined by steadfast 
principles of character will produce a 
valuable memory-quilt, worthy of the 
name of treasure. 
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EXCHANGE 


THE Uunsually bright and clever is “Anniversary,” a short story in the 

CONCEPT October number of the Concept, Converse College. Jeff, the hero and 
a tall blond sheik, is most life-like, but perhaps the contrast between 
Bee, the dependable kind of girl that men can trust, and Twinkle, famous feminine 
type, is a bit too emphasized. The story smacks of the improbable when “dozens 
of telegrams, a room full of flowers, and a sheath of letters” arrive for one girl. 
(Nevertheless, we must confess that such popularity cannot but be admired.) True 
to type Jeff in time returns to the girl “who wouldn't trick a fellow” and the story 
leaves its gentle readers somewhat suspended in mid air. 

“Ray,” which may be called a group of episodes rather than a story, is extraordi- 
nary in the morbid effect which it creates. The heroine, if you care to call her that, 
must have been a study in abnormal psychology or the outgrowth of a pessimistic 
mood. The moral is easily detected and the story is weirdly interesting. 

“Sisters Under the Pin” is an enjoyable article due to its delightful informal 
style. One would judge that it is a sketch of things as they really are, with only 
a slight touch of exaggeration. 

Some of the composers of verse in this issue are evidently ardent students of 
poesy. “Regret” bears a striking resemblance to Sara Teasdale’s poems, while 
“Days” is very similar to one of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s poems. 

We note with disapproval the blank space in the advertising section and suggest 
that it be used to urge the subscribers to patronize the advertisers rather than left 
blank. 

THE The November issue of the Aurora is (as the old negro would say) 

AURORA “chuck full” of good material. The stories were especially good and 
make the task of deciding upon the best one difficult. The Jade Phoenix 
is fairly reeking with atmosphere and almost compels one, against one’s better 
judgment, to believe in spirits in general and green phoenix feathers in particular. 
In the future we shall hesitate to bemoan the sad fate of the Chinese bride who is 
not allowed to gaze upon the countenance of her bridegroom. Who knows but he 
may be tall, handsome, and young! This story was especially appealing at Wesleyan 
since it was somewhat akin to our sophomore stunt of 1927. 

“Hidden Stars” is a charming story. The authoress is to be congratulated upon 
the excellent negro dialect therein. 

An unusual feature of the Aurora was “Letters De Mon Boudoir.” They read 
like a story and were versed in what is often termed (correctly or no) realistic 
school girl slanguage. 

Our fancy was quite captivated by the two poems “Futility” and “Forsaken.” 
And if it were possible “On a Road to a Mountain Shack” would capture it for 
the third time. 


THE PINE The November issue of the Pine and Thistle, Flora McDonald 
AND THISTLE College, was gotten out by the freshmen. This magazine contains 
some good material but there is much need for improvement. 
We would suggest more stories, editorials of a more scholarly nature, and poems 
of a superior type. We realize that this number is seriously handicapped in that 
the freshman style is undeveloped. We shall expect more when they have had the 
polishing effect of the customary theme a week. 

The poem “Distance is the one redeeming feature of the magazine: 


I cannot reach your hand, my dear, 
Across the crowded space; 

Your lovely voice I cannot hear 
Nor kiss your lovely face. 


So many things keep us apart. 
But love has made me wise. 
See! I will fold you in my heart, 
And kiss you with my eyes.” 
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The Choice 


By ELEANOR ROYAL 


OU know, Gene, it — it's not for 
me? Why it's beautiful,” ex- 
claimed Peggy Alden, breath- 
lessly, as she pressed the tiny 
diamond-studded pin to her heart. Her 



eyes were dancing when she looked up 
into Eugene Hampton's serious face, 
which though pale, was strong. 

“Yes,” he said, slowly, “ and I want 
it to prove my great love for you,” he 
continued, fingering his rather grey felt 
hat “Oh, Peggy, if you knew the sacri- 
fice and indecision — ” 

Peggy interrupted, scarcely knowing 
that he had spoken. “Oh, it's beautiful— 
it's beautiful,” she drawled, rubbing her 
little face against it. 

For Peggy Alden, the pin was the 
most precious thing she had ever had. 
Always she had loved beautiful jewelry, 
and clothes, but on account of financial 
conditions her father had never been 
able to give her either. She wore her 
inexpensive clothes well, and was very 
attractive in her dark brunette way. 
She had gone with boys from her child- 
hood, but none of them had been able 
to give her the things she loved — the 
things that would make her happy. 

Repeating those words, “It's beautiful,” 
over and over again, Peggy seemed to 
be uttering the cry of a happy soul, as 
it is given the thing that it most craves. 
Watching her, Eugene was able to get 
a little of the joy she felt, and he smiled 
sadly, as he realized how starved she 
was for the beautiful things that she 
loved. 

As Eugene walked slowly home, his 
thoughts raced madly back over the last 
few days, then on into the future. Ques- 
tion after question presented itself, and 
struggled to be answered. Had he done 
right to go so deeply into his bank 
account for Peggy’s birthday present? 
Was he mad? He was only a poor 
young lawyer with little hope for a 


bright future, and yet his love for this 
beautiful girl had caused him to forget 
all that. He had even forgotten his 
dear, invalid mother, whom before Peggy 
came into his life, filled his whole heart 
and mind. Why had he not bought her 
those bound works of Dumas, that she 
desired so passionately? 

The tears came into his eyes as he 
remembered the expression on her face, 
as she had said: “If I only had them, 
time would not hang so heavy.” 

Was he forgetting her entirely in his 
love for Peggy ? Why, it was on account 
of his mother that he had not married 
Peggy before now. No, he had not for- 
gotten her, but then it was Peggy’s 
birthday. She deserved something nice, 
because it was her sweet, generous dis- 
position that would make their marriage 
possible. 

One day when he had approached 
Peggy on the subject of postponing their 
marriage further, on account of his 
mother, she had smiled and said: “Oh, 
Gene, can’t you understand that I love 
Mother Hampton so much that I want 
to be able to help her more,” she had 
said with a note of pleading, mingled 
with impatience at his failure to under- 
stand her feeling for his mother. 

He had taken her into his arms, and 
in a tender voice said: “You are wonder- 
ful, Peggy.” And she had laughed 
easily, and replied: “Nothing wonderful 
about that. I love to help those I love.” 

As he strode on, he began to smile, 
once more sure of himself. Finally, he 
turned at one of the dark houses along 
the narrow street, and ascended the 
steps. 

Entering the dark, gloomy hall on the 
second floor, he heard voices coming from 
the half closed door of his mother’s 
room. First, the deep mumble of a man, 
then his mother’s high, sweet voice, 
tinged with excitement. “You mean, I 
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could walk?” she was asking, incredul- 
ously. 

He rushed to the door, and opening it, 
stepped into the small, but cosy room. 
With a single glance, he took in the 
appearance of the man. Eugene recog- 
nised him as Dr. Warren, one of the 
city’s most successful surgeons, and the 
Hampton's family physician, before they 
lost all their money at the death of 
Eugene’s father. Eugene remembered 
how this man had attended his mother 
on the night of the fatal accident, which 
had caused his father’s death and had 
paralized his mother. 

Eagerly, he and the elder man greeted 
each other, and then turned toward the 
pale, thin woman sitting in a large chair 
near the window. There was a curious 
expression on her face, as if she wished 
to hide something, or rather to take back 
the words she had just uttered. 

Eugene began to speak immediately, 
excitedly. “Didn’t you say that you 
could walk?” His eyes burned with a 
desire that he did not dare to show by 
his voice. Then, he hurriedly turned 
back to the man beside him. 

Before he could say anything, the soft 
voice of his mother broke in. “Why, 
no, Dear. Where did you ever get such 
an idea?” She picked up a book, and 
said, “Have you read it, Dr. Warren?” 
purposely changing the subject. 

But Eugene was not to be put off. 
Impetuously, he rushed over to his 
mother’s chair, and dropping on his knees 
beside her began in a hurried voice: 
“Mother, don’t try to hide anything. 
Don’t you know that I’d rather you to 
be cured than anything in this world?” 
he asked, as if surprised that she would 
doubt this for a minute. 

“Yes, I know, Dear, but can’t you 
realize that it will take an enormous 
sum?” She did not go on, because look- 
ing at Eugene, she saw a hurt expression 
replace the expression of passionate de- 
sire. His eyes began to look misty, and 
his mouth drooped. He looked as if he 
had been slapped. 

Without a word he slowly rose to his 


feet. Why was it that his dear mother 
had to be always reminded that they 
were poor? If only he could make 
enough to allow her to have everything 
she needed and wanted. It hurt him to 
the quick to realize that she knew he 
was far from being able to pay for an 
operation that would enable her to walk. 

Again he turned toward the doctor, 
who had witnessed the little scene in 
silence. “Eugene,” began the older man, 
“of course, you can afford an operation 
that will put your mother back on her 
feet.” 

Eugene looked squarely at him, and 
like a flash his assurance returned to 
him. His love for his mother was big 
enough to enable him to do anything 
for her. 

Holding his head high, he said slowly, 
deliberately: “Yes, I haven’t the money, 
but then I can very soon make it.” 

Dr. Warren grasped his hand. “That’s 
the spirit, boy. And be sure I’ll be as 
reasonable as possible— on the bill propo- 
sition,” said the doctor, smiling. 

They sat for a long time, discussing 
the plans for the operation, the price 
that Dr. Warren would ask. 

When the doctor arose to go, he said 
in his most professional tone, “All right, 

I will operate for $500.” And with a 
farewell nod to Mrs. Hampton and 
Eugene he was gone. 

“But, Dearie, where’ll you ever get 
$500?” asked the little woman in a quiet 
voice, as soon as the door had closed on 
the doctor. 

“Mother, don’t you worry, it will 
come,” answered her son carelessly, as 
if money was nothing to him. “But don’t 
you think he was very reasonable? Just 
$500,” and still he spoke as if he owned 
a fortune. 

Gaily, he went from the room, whist- 
ling. “Think I’ll turn in, now, and dream 
about the day when you will walk again,” 
he called back over his shoulder. 

But, alone in his own room, Eugene 
did not feel as confident of getting the 
money as he had a few minutes before. 
His bank account had been exhausted to 
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buy Peggy’s present. Perhaps, he could 
borrow it from some of his friends. Any 
of them would be only too glad to help 
all they could. There was Bill — but he 
knew Bill always spent every cent he 
made. Mentally, he went over the list 
of his friends, and not one of them made 
as much as he did. Perhaps he could 
borrow enough from all of them to pay 
for the operation. No, it was useless to 
ask any of them, because they, like he, 
had probably spent their money for a 
present for some girl. 

He was pacing up and down the small 
room, running his hands through his 
thick, dark hair. Then he stopped short, 
as he thought of a probable aid. His 
boss — wouldn’t he be willing to advance 
him enough for the operation, when he 
knew how much it meant to his dear 
mother and to him ? But even before the 
thought had matured, he saw the stern, 
hard face of his employer, and he knew 
the idea was an idle one. 

Slowly, he sat down on the edge of 
the bed, and placing his head in his hands 
tried to think of some way out. Imme- 
diately, the kind face of the doctor him- 
self came to his mind. How many times 
before had he helped them in their need ? 
Wouldn’t he be willing to wait for the 
money? But as he thought of asking 
Dr. Warren to wait on the payment, 
he again heard the deep voice of the 
doctor speaking to him: “That’s the 
spirit, boy.” Eugene knew that he 
expected him to get the money — and to 
get money that he had earned. The 
doctor had predicted a bright future for 
this boy, and Eugene knew that he had 
said those words because he had always 
expected great things from him. No, 
he could not disappoint his friend like 
that. He would pay him the money, if 
he had to work years for it. 

Work years for the money! Then that 
meant that he could not marry Peggy. 
He would have to set her free, because 
it would not be right for her to wait 
that long for him. 

As he thought of Peggy, he also 
thought of another way to get the money. 


Peggy — the pin — $500. Why not? — 
Could he — ? 

Why, she had said that she wanted to 
help Mother Hampton. Then, why 
wouldn’t she want to help her now ? 
That was the solution. His mother could 
be operated on immediately. How happy 
he was! And he and Peggy could marry 
right away. 

As his thoughts turned again to Peggy, 
he saw her smiling face, her sparkling 
eyes as he had given her the pin. Again 
he heard her voice: “It’s beautiful.” 

How happy she had been! Could he 
ask her for the pin ? 

He killed the thought before it had 
fully developed. No, he could not ask 
Peggy for the pin, that she had loved 
so much from the first. He must find 
help elsewhere. It was not fair to call 
on Peggy always, when he was in need 
of aid. And yet, would she not under- 
stand? Again he crushed the idea. 

His eyes wandered around the small 
room. He tried to think of some solution 
to his problem, and always there was 
the picture of Peggy’s smiling face in 
his mind; always her drawling voice in 
his ear: “Why, it’s beautiful.” 

She could help him, and she would help 
him. She would help as she had always 
done when he went to her. Often he, 
discouraged to the point of giving up, 
had appealed to her for solace, and never 
had she failed to encourage him, and 
give him renewed hope in the battle with 
life. Then, why would she not help 
now ? He did not intend never returning 
the pin. He could borrow it, and give 
it as a $500 security. Then, later, he 
would redeem it. 

Peggy loved his mother, and her love 
for the two of them would make her 
willing to sacrifice anything. She would 
be happy to help in any way that she 
could. 

Snatching his hat and coat from the 
chair, he rushed from the room, down 
the stairs, out of the house and into the 
street. His heart was happy. At last 
it would be possible for his mother to 
walk. How he had yearned for thi9 
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thing ever since she was paralized in 
an automobile accident many years ago! 

No longer did he hate to ask Peggy 
for the pin. Why, he knew she would 
insist on his taking it when he told her 
that it meant new life for his mother. 
After all, it was foolish to put six hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars into the pin. 
Peggy would reprove him when she found 
out its cost. 

She was on the sofa, looking at the 
pin, watching the fire play on the 
diamonds, when he entered the warm, 
homey living room. 

“Peggy,” he began, immediately, hur- 
riedly, incoherently, “Dr. Warren says 
that mother can walk!” 

“Can walk ?” queried Peggy, astonished. 
“But have you seen her? Really, Gene, 
I don’t understand.” She was puzzled. 

“Oh, I — I — I mean — that is, she can 
walk, if he operates,” he stammered, 
blushing. 

“Eugene! How wonderful! To think, 
after all these years that Mother Hamp- 
ton will walk again!” She took Eugene’s 
hand, and pulled him down on the sofa 
beside her. “I’m so happy. It all seems 
like a dream — your mother walking,” 
she drawled slowly, looking at the fire. 

Eugene took a sharp breath. How 
could he ask her for the pin ? But 
thinking that after all she would under- 
stand when he told her how much it had 
taken to buy the pin, he said solemnly: 
“But, I — I haven’t the money.” 

“Oh,” dejectedly. 

There was a long pause. Wasn't she 
going to offer her help? Now, he had 
lost all the assurance he had before he 
left home. 

“Perhaps you could borrow it,” Peggy 
broke the silence at last. “Why not 
ask Bob or John? They would be glad 
to help,” she continued encouragingly. 

“No, I’ve thought of all them, but — .” 


He stopped, and taking a deep breath 
went on. “I wondered if you wouldn’t — ” 
He paused again, and his eyes were fixed 
on Peggy’s hand, tightly clutching the 
pin. 

He did not see her stiffen; he could 
not know what was going on in her mind. 
So, heedlessly, he went on again. “The 
pin — if you could let me have it. I 
wouldn’t sell it — just for security. Oh, 
you see how it is,” he ended a note of 
pleading in his voice, and suddenly looked 
into her face. 

There was an expression of defiance in 
her eyes. Her lips were drawn into a 
straight line. “You can’t have my pin — 
You can’t have it. No, no, you can’t,” 
she said shrilly. 

“But, Peggy, can’t you understand? 
You’ll get it back,” argued Eugene, sur- 
prised at her action. 

“You can’t have it,” she repeated. It’s 
beautiful — it’s the only beautiful thing 
I’ve ever had, and I love it,” she said 
rather hysterically. 

“Peggy, think of mother. She—” 
Hours later, plodding through the dark 
street, Eugene tried to collect his 
thoughts. He could only remember 
Peggy’s expression as she exclaimed, 
“Take it” — an expression he had never 
seen on her face before. Dimly, vaguely, 
he remembered telephoning Dr. Warren 
that he would have the money tomorrow. 
No farther would his mind function. He 
was as a man stunned by a violent blow. 

He was slowly mounting the stairs, 
leading to his home. Up, up he came. 
Then with that same slow trudge, he 
was walking down the gloomy hall, his 
feet dragging. Always he turned the 
pin over and over in his hand. 

He did not hear when his mother called 
to him from behind her closed door. 

“Is that you, Dear?” 
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December Wind 

By Lillian Shearouse 

There is no sleep for me tonight . The wind 
Amid its clamor seems to breathe a name 
I loved. It knocks upon my window-pane ; 

It tries the door, and blows the candle's flame . 

Where do you go tonight , December wind? 

What secret do you bear? What quest , tonight? 

I pity him for whom you pause to leave 
Death's message , as you take your hurried flight. 

I cannot sleep while you are passing by, 

For I must live the hour o'er again , 

When, many years ago, you came to me. 

And knocked, as now, upon the window-pane. 

Scarce had you gone before a f altering hand 
Tapped on my door, and faces white with dread 
Gleamed in the taper's light, and voices cried 
To one who knew it, “ Harold , she is dead!" 

I started up and saw your tragic face 
Pressed on the glass, and in the cold, still gray 
Of candle-light, you whispered, “ She is dead!" 

Left me transfixed; and mourning, swept away. 


They did not knoiv I knew. They do not know 
Whose messages December's night-winds bear; 
But I, ivho sleep not for remembering , 

Oh, how I pity him whose heart must hear! 
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Rambler 


ELL, as we were saying before 
we were so rudely interrupted. . . 
Now honest, just what were we 
saying? We mean what were 
we about to begin to say? This ain't 
no place for one of the mental caliber 
of us! ;: * * M % @ and a couple of 
c c. The idea of interrupting genius even 
before it gets a half a chance to wiggle, 

much less do its worst Better yet, 

the idea of interrupting genius at all! 

This world is such a discouraging place 
to live in sometimes. We can't decide 
whether it’s more exhausting to hue to 
the mark of genius and just let the chips 
fall all over you irregardless, or to go 
on and follow the line of least insistance 
and give up the idea of possessing it all 
together. 

And really, we have got a problem at 
last that we feel has got to be worried 
over to the best of the ability of the 
world's champeen worrier and we won’t 
be at all flabbergasted if she has to call 
in a couple or thirteen runners up to 
fill in the time she has to sleep and drink 
black coffee .... 

We wish we could weep for the death 
of Adonias and also over the new made 
mound of another of our dreams that 
are buried under those chips that we 
were talking about a while ago. But we 
can't afford to, because we would rust 
the typewriter just now when we are 
all done learning how to write without 
looking at what we are supposed to when 
we are doing it, and too the briny tears, 
idle tears, would fade the beautiful 
covers of this lovely magazine so that 
little sister couldn’t use it at all for 
paper doll furniture, and that would be 
adding insult to injury after we had 
mailed her the magazine. It would be 
just like our artistic temperament to 
forget to stamp it too. 

Oh, the worry! Yes, the worry. . . . 
Its source is — 

And now that we have got to it, our 



courage fails us and we just can't find 
it in our tender heart to put his name 
in black and yellow (Pardon, the 
WESLEYAN isn't printed on copy paper 
is it?) But boo hoo and a sniff-sniff- 
sniffle. That encouraging line of poetry 
we've always loved can no longer rain 
supreme in our sensitive soul: 

Man wants but little here below. 

It's a lie. Vanity, vanity, all is vanity! 

He does not. He wants more than a 
little — flattery. We have promised not 
to reveal his identity and we’re a Catch- 
all of our word, but anyway, right in 
broad daylight here on our own campus, 
we saw him stand unabashed and un- 
blushing whilst an adoring has-been of 
our institution clutched his hand till she 
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cut the circulation off about as well as 
if it had been a snake bite, and looked 
up into his face with orbs about liquid 
enough to drown in with waterwings on 
too, and poured forth all the ardour of 
her tender soul saying so and thus: how 
glad she was to see him on account from 
how much she had ALL — (cresendo) 
WAYS adored (pianissimo) him. 

Some incoherent and confused mur- 
murings into his collar band? 

Nay, not so. 

“What’s that?” quothe he, “The street 
car was passing, I couldn’t hear.” 

NOTE: — We always take smelling 
salts around on our beats so that we 
can be sure not to get a biased slant 
on news, which would be most unjournal- 
istic in fashion and ungenius in content. 

Vanity, vanity, all is not vanity, quite. 

We were weeping bloody tears last 
month because we were born on the dark 
side of the moon or visa versa (bisa 
bersa, as the Cubans would say) or 
when ever it is you are born so that 
you can’t write poetry unless you are 
copying it out of a book that somebody 
else wrote because they were born when 
you weren’t. But the Dean, bless his 
heart, has come to our rescue, — don’t 
mistake that word for restcure in any 
connection with the same said dean, — 
with poetry. Yea, POETRY, which is 
the kind for the Catch-all, too. He kind 
of surprised us when he came out with 
it in class the other day, even though 
we knew all the time that he is an awful 
smart man. But after all one man can’t 
do everything there is to be done, so 
maybe he did hear somebody else say 
this one: 

The boy stood on the burning deck; 

His feet were white as snow. 

And everywhere that boy went, 

Those feet were sure to go! 

Three snickers, a couple of dozen 
snorts, and fifteen rahs for Jenny’s dad. 

Now that Thanksgiving is off our 
chests with all its games and guests and 
excitements and orphans’ dinners and 


banquets and class meetings and songs 
and football games and holidays and a 
couple or fifteen dozen other things that 
all go with, we hardly know how to take 
life easy. If it weren’t for the parallel, 
term papers, original researches and 
such like that some benighted souls think 
we are deeply interested in and grateful 
for, we think we would know better how 
to use that leisure that is our favorite 
topic of conversation, even if it doesn’t 
get a half a chance to be our favorite 
occupation. 

And just like as if it wasn't grand 
and glorious enough to be singing thirty- 
two more days till vacation, Miss Harrel- 
son had to go and become a part of 
something else! Pardon, it is Mrs. 
Houser, whom we are speaking of. 
Well, it’s a good thing the seniors didn’t 
try to take him off in the mock-faculty 
meeting, because we haven’t anybody in 
mind who could have done him justice; — 
we know because we’ve seen him. Mr. 
Pantha is really some pappa! Take it 
from your Uncle Catch-All. 

And it won’t be long now till one 
certain Thursday will be more gladly 
haled, and more hilariously welcomed 
than any holiday on the calendar, strange 
to say. The holiday won’t even begin 
till chapel time. Well, college girls 
always were dummer than they gave 
themselves credit for. 

This department aims to please, and 
anything that may prove helpful or 
otherwise of use or interest to the 
readers of this elegant and scholarly 
column (young ladies!) will surely be 
printed herein. We want to pass on the 
tip from a friend of ours about what 
to give for Christmas. Napkin rings,— 
take your choice of where you purchase 
them: Woolworth’s Kress’, Silver’s, 

Grant’s or Armstrong’s. Girls, they are 
all the rage now. Just the latest thing. 

Try this little tune over on your room 
mate: NO MORE DAYS TILL VACA- 
TION. It’s beautiful! 

Hoping you are the same, we remain 
THE GOAT. 
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Poet and His Rival 

“ For Io I would leave my home 9 
Would cross wide oceans , deep and blue; 
Would climb the sheerest mountain heights , 
Or roam death-shadowed valleys through. 
There is no shore I would not seek , — 
however far , however new! 

From end to end of earth l*d go." 

“ And so would I. I love her, too!" 

“ For Io I would draw my sword 
9 Gainst Perseus 9 blade, long proven true; 
Would seek the sweet of Hyblas hives. 

Bring back the Levant 9 s manna^dew; 

Pearls from the treach 9 rous southern bays. 
Rubies like flame, and sapphires blue , — 

All that she wished Vd bring to her!" 

“ And so would I. I love her, too!" 

“ For Io I would gladly die, 

To give my bones for Fate to strew 
Upon the never-resting seas. 

Bound like Prometheus I 9 d lie; 

Tried by the grim Plutonian fires. 

My heart to her would still prove true. 

For Io I would gladly die!" 

“ And so would I. I love her, too!" 

By Lillian Shearouse 
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Et tu, Lloyd ? 

By ANNIE LOUISE PAGE 


BOUT twenty-five, Dad." 

“I'm afraid you’re spending 
too much, Lloyd. That’s the 
third check you’ve had this 
week. What do you do with it all?” 

Lloyd frowned at his father who was 
sitting in a large comfortable arm chair 
before the bright fire. “Do you think 
I’d ask for money unless I needed it?” 
he demanded sullenly. He looked down 
at the floor and stood first, on one foot 
and then on the other, digging the toes 
of his shoes into the soft rug. 

“Listen, son.” The elder man raised 
his distinguished face and smiled. “You 
know what I have is yours — and Charles’, 
and I’m willing to let you have all you 
need. But I can’t see to save my life 
what you do with it all. I don’t believe 
any man of your age needs so much 
spending money. I firmly believe that 
if you’d try to — .” 

But the sarcastic look on Lloyd’s young 
face stopped him short. His lips closed 
tightly, drooping at the corners. He 
turned his clear, gray eyes, which had 
a puzzled and hurt expression, full, upon 
the boy. Tyson squared his jaws and 
smiled again — a brave smile — to hide the 
pain his son was causing him. He looked 
wonderingly at Lloyd. 

“Oh, well!” The elder Tyson drew his 
check book from his pocket and carefully 
wrote out a check for the desired amount. 
He handed it over to the boy and laughed 
to see him so well pleased. “You’re 
going to break me yet, you’re so ex- 
travagant. Why Charles doesn’t begin 
to spend in a month what you do in a 
week.” 

“Aw, you won’t miss it a year or two 
from now.” 

Lloyd strode over to a nearby chair 
where he had carelessly tossed his coat 
and hat when he had come into the room 
a few minutes before. He jerked on his 
overcoat, drew his gay, plaid scarf 


around his neck, and pulled his felt hat 
down over his eyes. “Well, I’ll see you 
later,” he called out to his father as 
he was leaving the room. Then he added 
with a sneer, “much obliged for the 
check — I guess you’ll get over it.” 

Clark Tyson remained in his easy- 
chair before the fire, thoughtfully strok- 
ing his chin. He was a handsome man, 
probably fifty-five, though he appeared 
much younger. He was so wrapped up 
in his two sons and had always shared 
in everything they had ever done, that 
when Lloyd left the house as he did, 
Tyson felt a pang, — a bitter yearning 
for his younger son. He loved both his 
boys with the deepest and tenderest of 
love and had always been more of a 
brother than a father to them. Now that 
Tyson had turned over the reins of his 
business to his eldest son, his sole aim 
in life was to make his boys happy. 

Watching the fire as it slowly flickered 
and died down by degrees, Tyson pulled 
his lounging robe closer about him and 
settled himself in his chair. He yawned 
several times and stretched his big arms 
lazily over his graying head. He re- 
mained here for several hours, thinking 
and dozing. 

A gentle tap on his shoulders awak- 
ened him and he raised his head inquir- 
ingly. It was Charles. 

“Dad!” The boy’s face was serious. 
“Where is Lloyd?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” the father care- 
lessly answered. “He went out some- 
where.” 

Charles looked at his watch and slowly 
shook his head. He was a steady fellow, 
about five years older than Lloyd, who, 
since he was graduated from college, had 
worked with his father in his business. 
For the past two years he had taken 
almost complete charge. He was a 
serious minded boy, quite unlike his care- 
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free brother, and he was much older in 
his ways than his father. 

“Dad, you'll have to listen to a few 
plain facts tonight.” Charles hastily 
drew up a chair and sat near his father. 
Clark Tyson sat upright and closely 
scanned the boy’s face. 

“What's the matter, son?” 

Charles bit his lower lip. “I thought 
maybe I wouldn't have to mention it, 
Dad, but I need your help. It's Lloyd, 

and I— I—.” 

“What about him, son? Where is he?" 

“Dad, Lloyd has been going with the 
wrong sort of crowd, and he’s — well I 
don't know where he is now, but for 
several weeks, he's, — well he's getting 
mixed up in some — ■" 

“Charles!” Tyson leaned forward, his 
hands clinching the arms of his chair. 

“Wait, now, — listen.” Charles swal- 
lowed the lump that kept rising in his 
throat. It was hard for him to tell his 
father what he knew, for he realized 
how it would affect him. But he con- 
tinued. “Lloyd has been coming in late 
every night for weeks, and — .'' He 
hesitated. “And he's been drinking 
heavily, and gambling.” 

Clark Tyson anxiously looked at his 
• elder son. His eyes were dull and it 
seemed hard for him to understand. His 
hands trembled slightly. He said nothing, 
but waited for Charles to continue. 

“He met this bunch — I don’t know 
how — and they’re regular bootleggers 
and a set of thievish gamblers.” Charles 
almost snarled with rage, but soon con- 
trolled his emotions. “He’s heavily in 
debt now, and I've tried my level best 
to get him away from that pack, but — 

He shrugged his shoulders. “I’ve talked 
to Lloyd several times and each time he’s 
promised to stop. He didn’t want you 
to know either. It’s growing on him, 
Dad.” 

Clark Tyson’s head fell heavily on his 
chest. “My God,” he murmured. “My 
boy, my boy! It's all my fault. Had 
I only known I might have stopped him. 

It is all my fault and I feel that I — .** 

“Dad—.” 
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“I realize now what was wrong. I 
knew something was the matter or he 
would not have acted as he did when I 
hesitated giving him the little change he 
asked for tonight/' 

Charles gasped. “You gave him an- 
other check, Dad?" But without waiting 
for an answer he got up from his chair 
and strode up to the fireplace which now 
help only a few red coals. Suddenly he 
turned around. “Dad, you go on to bed. 
I’m going to wait up for him and help 
him to bed when he comes in. I'm afraid 
he’ll need me. Last night it took Wat- 
kins and me fully an hour to sober him 
enough to get him to bed. 

“I’ve been too lenient with him, 
Charles. I’ve indulged him in everything 
he’s ever wished for. I’ve let him have 
all the money he has ever wanted. Why 
didn’t you tell me before now? He’s a 
good boy and he’s always been so 
thoughtful and considerate of me and 
everyone else. I had no idea he was 
like this. But it isn’t Lloyd’s fault; he’s 
too fine a boy. It’s my fault — absolutely. 
I’m responsible — .” 

“Hush, Dad. Of course money can 
ruin almost anybody, but you’re not to 
blame. It’s that crowd!’’ 

“Yes, I know, but—’’ 

“Now, Dad, get on to bed for there’s 
nothing you can do.” 

Charles affectionately patted his father 
on the back and tried to talk as lightly 
as possible. “There’s no need to worry. 
I think we can straighten him out in a 
day or two. Just don’t give him any 
more money; that really is what’s ruined 
him. And talk to him, Dad, — talk plain- 
ly. That’s all he needs.” 

“Watkins?” the elder Tyson suddenly 
inquired as the valet entered the living 
room. 

“Is anything the matter, sir? I heard 
loud talking and I thought maybe Mr. 
Lloyd, er — I thought maybe I’d better 
get up and investigate.” The valet 
seemed worried. 

“Oh, there’s nothing the matter,” 
Charles answered him. “Watkins help 
Dad off to bed and then come back down 
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here. I think I'll need you again to- 
night.” 

Clark Tyson, completely crushed, si- 
lently followed the man out of the room. 
He could hardly believe that his son had 
turned out to be a gambler, and a 
drunkard — his younger boy. He shud- 
dered at the thought. He did not in the 
least blame the boy for his conduct. He 
loved Lloyd too much not to think of 
him as he had always been, — good 
natured, jolly, considerate of his father 
and brother. His mind quickly traveled 
back to Lloyd’s childhood. He thought 
of many of the things which the boy had 
said and done. He saw him as he looked 
when he first started to school. He saw 
him as he went fishing — barefooted, in 
overalls and with his rod and reel slung 
over his shoulder. He pictured him in 
many other ways, as he played and as he 
worked. Then he saw him as he was 
graduated from college the year before. 
And now — . Tyson’s shoulders drooped 
and his feet dragged heavily. He looked 
ten years older than he had a few hours 
before. His face was twitching and 
drawn. Watkins talked cheerfully to him 
as they mounted the wide staircase. 

It was fully fifteen minutes before 
Watkins descended the stairs. He was a 
faithful man and had been with the 
Tyson’s for many years. He had always 
shared in the joys and in the sorrows of 
the family, and any kind of disturbance 
worried him exceedingly. He was sorry 
for the father and for the boy himself. 
Watkins loved Lloyd and Charles as he 
would have loved his own sons, and this 
trouble which had arisen recently had 
caused him considerable worry. He came 
down the steps slowly and meditatingly. 
As he reached the first landing he sud- 
denly paused. He heard faint sounds as 
of a struggle or scuffle. At that instant 
a pistol shot rang out loudly and boldly 
into the still, quiet house. Watkins sped 
down the steps and into the living room, 
in time to see someone jumping headlong 
through the glass window pane. He 
gasped. Charles’ body lay in a heap 
on the rug. Watkins, trembling from \ 
excitement, went over to the boy, turned j 
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him over, and closely scrutinized his face. 
There was an ugly gash over the left 
temple from which blood was slowly 
streaming. Watkins pulled out his hand- 
kerchief and wiped the wound carefully. 
Then he gently shook the boy, and 
whispered his name. He could not arouse 
him. Then Watkins suddenly felt his 
pulse and putting his head close to 
Charles' chest listened for the beating 
of his heart. There was no response. 
Charles was dead. 

"Charles! Watkins! Where are you? 
What was that shooting?" Tyson rushed 
into the living room which had now 
grown cold. Seeing the valet bending 
over someone, he stopped abruptly. 
Watkins quickly arose and came forward 
putting his arms on the man’s shoulders 
to brace him for the shock. But Tyson 
pushed him aside and deliberately walked 
over to his dead boy. He was completely 
stunned. He stooped down beside his 
son and gently stroked his hair. He 
said nothing, but continued to stare at 
him with tearless eyes. He bowed his 
head and passed his hand over his eyes 
as if to wipe away the terrible scene. 

"Charles!" A dry choking sob tore 
through his lips and vibrated through 
every nerve in his body. His fingers 
clinched tightly. His eyes were glassy. 
Suddenly he aroused himself and looked 
about him. Watkins was standing at a 
distance, his face pale, and his head 
bowed. Tyson's lips were quivering and 
his face was drawn. Words which he 
muttered between half closed lips were 
scarcely distinguishable. 

"Watkins!" he hoarsely cried. "What 
fool did this? Answer me!" Tyson got 
up from the side of his boy and strode 
over to the valet. His shaking hands 
grabbed Watkins' shoulders. "Speak up! 
Have you any idea who it could have 
been? What on earth could anyone have 
held against Charles? Watkins do you 
know?” Tyson gritted his teeth. 

"I — er, no. I don't know. I came in 
as the man was escap — ." 

"Escape? He'll never in this world 
escape! I’ll run him down and — oh, my 
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boy, my boy!” Tyson mourned pitifully. 
Suddenly he fiercely pounded his fists 
together. His eyes glinted as steel. “I’ll 
gather a posse this very night and search 
— search until I find my boy’s murderer. 
The neighborhood will help me.” He 
thought for a moment and then almost 
shouted at Watkins. “Get me something 
warm to put on. Quickly! Don’t stand 
there blinking like an idiot. There’s no 
time to lose.” 

Watkins seeing the man in such a con- 
dition no longer hesitated but hastened 
up to him, trying to soothe him. He 
tried to persuade him against pursuing 
the criminal. He spoke of the bitter 
cold night, and of the high winds. He 
mentioned the police authorities whom 
they should notify. He tried to point 
out the futility of the chase, especially 
on a dark, dreary, December night. But 
Clark Tyson had made up his mind and 
he was unmoved by the things which 
the valet said. The posse, composed of 
several men living close by, was soon 
gathered and bloodhounds were procured. 

Several hours later the party was 
hastening through the woods following 
the blood hounds, which apparently had 
scented the right trail. The lanterns 
and flashlights danced through the dense 
woods. Tyson was almost a mad man 
from the sudden shock of his elder son’s 
tragic death, and it was only his super- 
human strength that enabled him to 
stand the hunt. It seemed to delight 
him to hear the hounds barking in the 
dark woods because he was going to 
avenge his boy’s death. He stumbled on 
through thickets and over brush. Blood 
rushed through his veins at a terrific 
speed. He occasionally muttered and 
then laughed to himself. 

It was growing light through the tops 
of the dense trees, and he knew they 
would soon catch the fugitive with day 
light helping. He rushed on headlong, 
occasionally stumbling over a stump, but 
never stopping. He heard nothing; saw 
nothing; he was only going to avenge 
his son. 

“There he is! There he is!” The 
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shouts of the men reached the ears of 
Tyson. The blood hounds broke loose 
from the hands of the man holding them. 
Tyson was alert, and instantly whipped 
his gun from his pocket. Watkins 
grabbed his arm and hoarsely shouted, 
“Wait! Wait! You'll regret it,— it's— 
His words were drowned by the sharp 
explosion of the pistol. Tyson had fired 
three shots and now he raced madly 
toward the man, who had fallen over on 
his face — dead. He did not say a word, 
but triumph was in his eyes. Watkins 
bowed his head as he saw him lean over 
the man. From the glow of his lantern, 
Clark Tyson looked into the pale face 
of his younger son, Lloyd. 
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"As You Like It” 

HOSIERY 


Always Fresh 

Newman's Millinery 

622 Cherry St. 


205 Cotton Avenue 



WESLEYAN’S DRUG STORE 

College Hill Pharmacy 


SMITH’S 

Means DRUGS in Macon 

"The Pharm ” 


Agents 

Norris and Whitman’s Candy 


All the latest creations in 

Toilet Goods 





We Appreciate Your Busineaa 

Compliments of 


SMITH DRUG CO. 

BURDEN, SMITH & CO. 

Macon, Georgia 



Send 

THE WESLEYAN 
to 

Your Friends 



TIP TOP TEA ROOM 

Macon National Bank Buildin* 

MACON. GEORGIA 

Dinner 12 to 2:21 - Afternoon Tea S to € 
Supper C to 8 

Dinner Parties and Card 

Parties Arranged For PHONE 1046 


WARLICK’S STUDIO 

College Work a Specialty 

117 COTTON AVENUE 

Phone 767 
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